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382, 645 SHEEP 


SOLD AT 


DENVER 


IN SEPTEMBER 











An Average of 14,700 Each Working Day 











HIS was possible because of a large 

outlet, wide distribution, modern and 
efficient facilities, and a personnel who 
know how to handle sheep. 





THESE 
ADVANTAGES 
ARE AVAILABLE 
TO YOU! 
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MADSEN -TYPE 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Now Offered to Our Many 


Customers 


Hearty, Big, Smooth, Long 
MAG ee Stapled Yearlings That Will 


* nop Og 


“ KING OF RAMBOUILLETS 
DUKE NEVER DEFEATED 


—- For Sale — 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — AT REASONABLE PRICES 
OUTSTANDING YEARLING STUD RAMS 
SPLENDID YEARLING RANGE RAMS 
VERY CHOICE YEARLING CROSSBRED RAMS 


We Are Also Offering at Attractive Prices: Good, Big, Hearty Registered Ewes, 
Mixed Ages, for October Delivery 


Increase Your Profits. 


Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Phone 174 Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


























ee aa vur Fiuck Headers. The és 0 lS es , 
Rambouillet Top at the 1935 : - 
National Ram Sale. Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe. 


OUR 1936 OFFERINGS OF RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Large, Well Grown Out, Polled and 


Horned Yearlings 


Many of Them Consigned to the Leading Ram Sales of the Country 
200 YEARLING EWES ALSO FOR SALE 


WYRN 38. HANSEN 


Breeder of Rambouillets For’ Over Forty Years 
GOLLINSTON, UTAH 





KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purchased by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock ° 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Ce. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8. 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 











AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed, Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registraton Fees—50c. 

Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.: 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick S. Hultz, 818 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


DIRECTORS 


B. F. Creech.................. -Morgantown, W. Va. 
A . Gould Estelline, South Dakota 


College Station, Texas 
Laramie, Wyoming 
K , Nebraska 

R. W. Phillips McMinnville, Oregon 

John Toliver. Ft. Collins, Colo. 

J. H. . Morris, N. Y. 

Cyrus Young. St. Anthony, Idaho 


For History of Breed, List of Members, Rules 
and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 
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The Rambouiliet Company 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 








WHILE THEY LAST! 








Our 1936 Offerings Include: 


10 Strictly Stud Rambouillet Rams 

300 Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams 

100 Yearling Columbia x Rambouillet Range Rams 
These rams have been bred and grown particularly for range use. 


They are large, smooth and vigorous, with a combination of wool and 
mutton qualities that range sheepmen want. 


WE ALSO OFFER 300 PUREBRED RAMBOUILLET EWES, 
MIXED AGES, OCTOBER DELIVERY. 


W. A. DENECKE, Manager 





We have a few hundred 
one and two-year-old 
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Lincoln - Rambouillet 
Crossbred Rams 

in excellent condition. 
Finest Breeding. 


Due to extreme shortage of range, 
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SUFFOLKS 

| HAMPSHIRES 

The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 

Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Pure Bred Live Stock Records Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 


BREEVING IN ARIZONA 


THIRTY YEARS 


OVER 


For Sale in Carload Lots 


we are letting these fine rams 
go at a 


SACRIFICE 


Dealers Write for Prices 
on Car Lots 


(. R. Tintinger Sheep Co. 


Cascade, Montana 




















SUFFOLK, HAMPSHIRE, ROMNEY 
AND CORRIEDALE YEAR- 
LING RAMS 
Small lots or by the carload. Our rams are 
large, heavy boned, well-developed, rugged, just 
the thing for range breeding. Write us for 

price in carloads or less. 


COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 














Deer Lodge Farms Company 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Are Well Known for Their Smoothness, Their Size and the 
Long Staple Wool They Reproduce on Their Lambs. 


OUR OFFERING FOR 1936: 


1500 YEARLING RAMS 
2000 EWES 


| Deer Lodge Farms Company 


, DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
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Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and _ breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President—C, P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 














Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio. 
DIRECTORS 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
W. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
~—y i eas Laramie, Wyoming 
|... <a, Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree blanks, ete., address 
the Secretary 




















Officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association 


Honorary President 
F. A. Ellenwood Red Bluff, Calif. 


R. C. Rich Burley, Idaho 


Vice Presidents 


A. A. Johns. 
S. M. Jorgensen 
Fred E. Warren 
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F. R. Marshall Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Affiliated Organizations 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 


A. A. Johns President 
Jerrie W. Lee Secretary 








Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 


8. P. Arbios President 
W. P. Wing Secretary 


595 Mission St., San Francisco 
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Survey of the Tariff Question 


HERE seems to be a good deal of confusion as to the 

status of the protective tariff and as to what could be 
expected to happen at the hands of each of the two great 
political parties now contending for the control of the affairs 
of our federal government. 

Because of this confusion and uncertainty, the Wool 
Grower presents a fair statement of the facts about the tariff 
through the last twenty-two years, with special reference to 
the protection of producers of livestock, wool and other 
agricultural products. 

On another page, Mr. Reardon of Alberta, a former 
Iowa corn farmer, mildly charges the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association with injecting politics into its affairs through 
the letter from A. J. Knollin which we printed in the August 
Wool Grower. We rather think Mr. Reardon reads into Mr. 
Knollin’s statement something that really was not there; 
also that in introducing the gold question he starts some- 
thing that can only be an indirect concern of the wool 
grower. Organizations, such as the National Wool Growers 
Association, should, of course, keep away from partisan 
matters. 


Wool Tariff History 


In the past, political parties have differed widely on the 
protective tariff. In 1932 the two platforms appeared to be 
much the same and Candidate Roosevelt talked high tariffs 
for agriculture very strongly and criticized the existing 
duties on industrial imports. Much more than a large 
majority of the American people were for the principle of 
protective tariff and we believe they still are of the same 
mind. The protective tariff is not really a partisan question. 
But even if it were, its importance to American agriculture 
requires that any worth-while association of producers 
should not fail to give its membership the full facts, includ- 
ing the record of action by all parties, upon such a vital and 
generally approved policy as the protective tariff. 

Varying rates of duty on imported wools were main- 
tained by the United States from 1816 to 1894, when all 
protection was removed. Protection was restored in 1897 
and continued until 1913 when wool again went on 
the free list. In October of that year 54 cents, clean basis, 
was the Boston price for territory fine staple wool. A year 
later the World War had advanced the world prices greatly. 
In following years, shipping conditions produced by the war 
acted as an embargo against imports for civilian use. The 
1918 wools were taken over by the government and the 
October price at Boston for that year was $1.85, clean basis, 
for territory fine staple. In October, 1919, under the boom 
that followed the armistice it went to $2.00. It started to 
drop in June, 1920, and went to 80 cents early in 1921. 

The emergency tariff law took effect on May 27, 1921, 
and was replaced by the Fordney-McCumber Act of Sep- 
tember 21, 1922, which continued until June 17, 1930, when 
it was replaced by the Smoot-Hawley Act. By the end of 


1921 the grade of wool above quoted, Boston clean basis, 
had recovered to 92 cents. From then until July, 1929, the 
price fluctuated between $1.00 and $1.60. The reaction 
that resulted in the world depression started in Europe early 
in 1929 and wool prices were among the first to be affected. 
Consumption fell to the minimum point. There were no im- 
ports, but American mills were largely idle and the low 
price of 38 cents was recorded for July, 1932. At that time 
the world markets for wool and woolen goods were demoral- 
ized and stocks were piling up. With virtually no market 
and no imports, the duty on foreign wools could not affect 
the domestic price. 

With increased consumption in 1933, the price for the 
grade of wool used in this discussion recovered to 86 cents 
in January, 1934. At the same time the price of the cor- 
responding grade of Australian wool in Boston, with duty 
paid, was $1.15, which means that the Smoot-Hawley duty 
was fully effective for the American grower. With fine 
staple territory wool quoted at Boston (clean basis) up to 
90 cents in September, 1936, the American grower is re- 
ceiving the full benefit of the protective duty under the law 
of June 17, 1930, in the amount of 10 cents per grease 
pound on fine wools. 


Recent Changes 


All of the foregoing only shows what every studious 
sheepman has always known,—that except for rare periods 
of collapse of world markets, the protective tariff on wool 
is essential to a profitable sheep industry. 

The question which remains concerns the prospect for 
continuation of the present duties on imported wool. Duties 
on lamb and mutton are just as effective and just as neces- 
sary as the wool duties. They will be referred to briefly 
after a discussion of tariff events of the last three and one- 
half years. 

Reference was made to the fact that both party plat- 
forms of 1932 and the speeches of the spokesmen gave 
assurance that the election would not materially change our 
national policy of maintaining adequate protective tariff 
rates. It is necessary to recount the record, since that time, 
of the party now in power. 

At the urging of the President, Congress passed the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act in 1934. This act em- 
powered the President to raise or lower any existing duty 
by 50 per cent. It was claimed that arrangements for re- 
ciprocal adjustments of duties could be made by individual 
agreements with foreign countries that would go far to in- 
crease American exports. During consideration of the bill, 
the opposition pointed out that when any American duty is 
reduced by a reciprocal trade agreement with any country, 
the forty-eight other countries with each of which we have 
a favored-nation treaty to accord equally as_ liberal 
treatment as to any other, can use the lower rates of duty 
accorded under any trade agreement. As a result, Euro- 





pean countries now enjoy the reduced duties granted on 
Canadian whiskey, though they have made no concessions 
whatever in their duties on American products. But the 
bill became law. Trade agreements have been put into effect 
by Presidential proclamation with Cuba, France, Brazil, 
Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Honduras, Columbia, Nether- 
lands and Haiti. Under these agreements, American duties 
were reduced on 240 imported articles, of which seventy- 
two are in the agricultural schedule of the Smoot-Hawley 
law. 


The Canadian Agreement 


The Canadian agreement is the only one so far that 
happened to be made with a country that is a large ex- 
porter of agricultural products. The United States reduced 
its duties on 27 agricultural imports from Canada and on 
31 non-agricultural imports. The effect upon markets of 
the lowered duty on cattle coming in from Canada is well 
known. Much could be said about the inconsequential na- 
ture of most of the concessions made by Canada, but the 
basis and principle of this major tariff change of the present 
administration was frankly set forth at the time by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in these words: 

There are a few farm groups which will feel they are being 
hurt by the new agreement, but actually in those cases the tariff 
reductions are moderate and in addition there are quota restrictions 
of such a nature that imports from Canada cannot affect the Amer- 
ican price structures by more than one per cent. This small effect 
will as a rule be more than offset by the increased payrolls of indus- 
tries established along the northern borders and in the northeastern 
states. These increased payrolls will stimulate the demand in the 
United States for most of the farm products in which there has 
been a slight reduction in duty. 

Mr. Wallace concedes the intention of increasing indus- 
trial exports by increasing agricultural imports. Any plan 
or policy that employs that principle is subversive of the 
interests of every person engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Carried to its logical application, as may be done with agri- 
culture, it means stimulation of factory output and wage 
payments and allowing the increased demand for food and 
clothing so created to be supplied from foreign countries. 
In other words, selling out agriculture to promote factory 
industry. 

With the natural recovery in commerce, it was certain 
that our foreign trade would increase even without the effect 
of the eleven trade agreements that were in operation on 
January 1. The reports for the first six months of this year 
show an increase of 12 per cent in total exports. Imports 
advanced over the first six months of 1935 by 17 per cent. 
The increase in the value of imports of materials of agri- 
cultural character was 17.5 per cent. Cattle imports in- 
creased in number by 25 per cent. 

The platform on which the present administration asks 
continuation of its power pledges to “continue to seek by 
mutual agreement lowering of tariff barriers, quotas, and 
embargoes which have been raised against country’s ex- 
ports, * * *” and protection against products of cheap for- 
eign labor. This can only mean more trade agreements with 
other countries and the lowering of duties on imports for 
the purpose of increasing exports. 


The National Wool Grower 


The Argentine Sanitary Convention 

Argentine is a large exporter of wool, lamb, beef and 
grain. That country has for many years assiduously en- 
deavored at Washington to gain access for its meats to the 
American market. It would ship large quantities to us under 
the present duty, if it were not for a provision of the 1930 
law which excludes animals and meats from countries in 
which diseases, such as foot-and-mouth disease, are preva- 
lent. In May, 1935, Secretary of State Hull, following col- 
laboration with Secretary Wallace, signed an agreement 
with the Argentine ambassador, under which meats would 
be admitted from any part of the Argentine found by the 
State Department to be free from these diseases. The logical 
assumption is that with the removal of restrictions for dis- 
ease the next step would be a trade agreement carrying re- 
duction of duties. Fortunately, that agreement, or conven- 
tion as it is officially termed, required ratification by the 
Senate and has not yet been acted upon. It remains to be 
seen what the Senate may do in this matter next winter, 
should the President, or the Secretary of State, press for 
approval of the Argentine Sanitary Convention. 

In his message pertaining to the Argentine proposal 
Secretary Hull stated that for the present the only part of 
Argentine that would be recognized as a healthy zone and 
allowed to send meats to American ports was the province 
of Patagonia, the chief products of which were sheep and 
wool. He also said that the volume of exports from Pata- 
gonia would not be sufficient seriously to injure American 
sheep raisers. Nothing was said about exports from other 
provinces which might quickly be allowed, either at present 
or lowered duties, if or when the Senate gave its approval 
to the Argentine Sanitary Convention. 


An Official View 

The attitude of the President’s close advisor, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, toward protection in general, and wool 
growers in particular was clearly shown in the now famous 
document, “America Must Choose,” which the Secretary 
issued early in 1934, and from which the following is taken: 

This will involve a radical reduction in tariffs. That might 
seriously hurt certain industries, and a few kinds of agricultural 
businesses, such as sugar-beet growing and flax growing. It might 
also cause pain for a while to wool-growers, and to farmers who 
supply material for various edible oils. I think we ought to face 
that fact. If we are going to lower tariffs radically, there may have 
to be some definite planning whereby certain industries or businesses 
will have to be retired. The government might have to help furnish 
means for the orderly retirement of such businesses, and even select 
those which are thus to be retired. 

It must be recognized that since 1933 the President 
has acted to increase duties in two cases. These actions 
were not taken under the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
of 1934 but under the powers conferred by the Smoot- 
Hawley Act of 1930, which provided that some duties might 
be modified by executive order upon a proper showing 
through investigation by the Tariff Commission. Duties 
were raised on some types of cotton textiles. In the case 
of wool knit gloves the rates of duty were not changed, but 
the ad valorem duty was ordered to be based upon the 
American value instead of the foreign value as formerly. 
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From 1930 to 1935 imports of wool were limited to a 
few specialty lines and carpet wools, such as are not grown 
in this country. The later increased consumption was great- 
er than domestic production. In 1935 the imports of ap- 
parel wools amounted to 29 million pounds, all of which 
paid the full duty and the market price on domestic wools 
generally was held above foreign prices in correspondence 
to the amount of the duty. In the early part of this year 
the short supply of domestic wools available at the markets 
made importing necessary, the totals for the first six months 
equalling about 16 per cent of the domestic clip. The price 
of the latter reflected the full amount of the duty. 

We make no attempt to deduce conclusions or sugges- 
tions from the above recital of the facts about the tariff 
situation. We have simply presented the true facts for 
whatever interpretation our readers may choose to give 


The present duties of 7 cents per pound on lamb and 
34 cents on clean wool are in accordance with the long- 
established American policy of protection of domestic in- 
dustries. The existing duty of 6 cents on canned beef is 
too low. Over 76 million pounds was imported last year 
and more than 50 million pounds was admitted in the first 
six months of this year. The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is cooperating with other organizations in an effort 
to secure an investigation of the duties on canned meats and 
the necessary increase in duty. 


Although the 1936 lamb prices are far from what was 
anticipated, the markets are free from foreign competition 
and beyond comparison with what they would be if we were 
under a lower duty on lambs. Imports of lamb and mutton 
totaled only 47,000 pounds in 1935 and 18,000 pounds dur- 


ing the first six months of this year. 


them. 


—F. R. M. 








New Truck Rates 


HE Motor Carriers Act of 1935 
provided for regulation of inter- 
state truck business by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That body 
now has jurisdiction over railroad oper- 
ations and controls the rates charged 
for all freight and passenger business. 
The Commission, through its new 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, has begun 
the consideration of what will be fair 
and reasonable rates for hauling by 
truck. The various truck lines that 
have been authorized to continue in 
operation are filing the tariffs, or sched- 
ules of charges, and the rates being 
proposed are causing deep concern to 
shippers who have been moving live- 
stock and other freight by public truck 
lines. 

When the Motor Carriers Act be- 
came law, the Wool Grower (Novem- 
ber, 1935, p. 7) expressed the fear that 
the Commission might seek to pre- 
scribe truck rates that would reduce 
the competition between the railroads 
and trucks. One section of the law 
permitted the interpretation that the 
Commission, in prescribing truck rates 
for any region, must have regard for 
the effect of such rates upon the busi- 
ness of the railroad carriers. 

That point has not been settled, but 
in some of the first schedules of truck 
tates offered for approval, there is evi- 
dence of an attempt to do away with 
truck rates that are lower than rail 


rates between the same points. If 
such high truck rates should actually 
be adopted, it would mean that numer- 
ous rail rates that were lowered to 
meet truck competition would be made 
equal to the increased truck rates, to 
the injury of those shipping by either 
system. 

The Arizona cattle and sheep organ- 
izations, along with five other associa- 
tions and concerns, have protested ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a schedule of rates sub- 
mitted by a group of truck companies 
operating between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia points. These truck interests 
have been hauling livestock from 
Phoenix to Los Angeles for 34 cents 
per hundred. Under the new schedule 
the rate would be 42 cents. The 
former railroad rate of 43 cents was 
lowered to 3614 cents when the 34- 
cent truck rate was put in—all of 
which shows that if the proposed truck 
rates are approved, shippers will lose 
all benefit of competition between 
trucks and railroads. That the trucks 
may intend to abandon the hauling of 
livestock is indicated by their request 
to be permitted to refuse to accept 
livestock. 


This initial case on this point is of 
great importance to every section in 
which interstate trucking has been 
established. It may mean the end of 
competition and permanently higher 
rates to shippers. 


Charles E. Blaine, counsel for the 
Arizona interests, has asked the Com- 
mission to suspend the proposed truck 
rates, pending investigation of the 
whole question. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Shows 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City—October 17-24 


Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show—Omaha, 
Nebr.—October 25-31 


Texas Centennial Sheep and Goat 
Show, Dallas—October 29-Novem- 
ber 6 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 28-December 5 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Calif—December 14-19 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 8-14, 1937 

Denver Stock Show, 
ary 16-23, 1937 

Southwestern Exposition and _ Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Texas— 
March 12-21, 1937 


Denver—Janu- 


Conventions 


California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 19-20 

Montana Wool Growers, Billings— 
January 4-6, 1937 

i Wool Growers—January 

Oregon Wool Growers—January 12- 

American National, El Paso, Texas— 
January 12-14, 1937 , 

Idaho Wool Growers—January 14-16, 
1937 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City— 
January 19-20, 1937 

National Wool Growers, Albuquerque, 
N. M.—January 26-28, 1937 














Chicago Yardage 


Charges 


| capremes hearings in regard to the 
charges for yardage of livestock at 
the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, were 
opened at that city on August 31, and 
are expected to terminate early in 
October. This is a formal procedure 
under the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sometime ago the Union Stock 
Yards Company of Chicago filed tariffs 
with the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration which called for slight in- 
creases in the charge for yarding live- 
stock delivered in trucks. Later on a 
further tariff was filed calling for an 
increase in the yardage charges for all 
carlot shipments. It is proposed to in- 
crease the charges for sheep from 8 to 
9 cents per head, cattle from 35 to 40 
cents per head, hogs from 12 to 14 
cents. 

The Secretary of Agriculture sus- 
pended the proposed tariff and ordered 
hearings and formal procedure to de- 
termine fair and reasonable charges 
for yardage at Chicago. 

Procedure in this case followed the 
usual line that recently resulted in the 
Supreme Court’s sustaining the deci- 
sion made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture regarding charges for yardage at 
the St. Joseph market. Auditors and 
appraisers for the government have 
been at work for some months in in- 
ventorying and appraising the stock- 
yards property. The yards company 
presented witnesses who testified to 
appraisals materially higher than those 
submitted by the government experts. 
The various appraisals range from 
twenty to twenty-five million dollars. 
There is also a question over including 
some land and structures within the 
property on the value of which the 
yardage rates are to be established. 
The International Livestock Exposi- 
tion equipment is in this category, al- 
though government auditors have not 
examined the books at the exposition, 
which is organized and conducted by a 
separate corporation. 

On September 17 the Secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association 


testified at Chicago in opposition to 
the proposed increases in yardage 
charges. The position of the associa- 
tion was explained as one calling for 
reasonable charges for efficient ser- 
vices, but the Secretary raised a ques- 
tion as to the necessity for continuing 
in use all pens and sheds now included 
in the stockyards property. Reference 
was made to the material decline in 
receipts of sheep and other livestock at 
the Chicago yards in recent years. It 
was argued that it would be unfair to 
shippers to compel them to pay earn- 
ings on the value of parts of the prop- 
erty no longer needed for handling 
present-day receipts. 

The .testimony introduced for the 
National Wool Growers Association 
also included objection to requiring 
rates that would permit a return of 7 
per cent on appraised value. This rate 
has been allowed by the government in 
other similar cases in recent years. It 
was insisted that there has been a 
marked decline in earnings of capital 
and that it would be unjustifiable for 
the government to require shippers to 
continue to pay rates that would be 
called for if such a high rate of earn- 
ing were allowed in the case of the 
Chicago yards. 

It was also argued by the represen- 
tative for the wool growers that the 
government system of determining 
rates is wrong. After appraising the 
property, the government experts com- 
pute the revenue and then divide that 
by the volume of receipts to get the 
rate per head. Such a method, the 
Secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association insisted, if continued 
under a case of declining receipts, such 
as Chicago, would result in the pre- 
scribing of absurdly high rates, which 
would be injurious to the yards them- 
selves. 

Testimony for the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association was in- 
troduced by Secretary F. E. Mollin. 
Mr. Mollin urged the government to 
consider that lower rates would in- 
crease the volume of receipts in the 
same way as has recently been found 
to have happened in connection with 
the passenger business of eastern rail- 
roads. Secretary Mollin also made 
reference to the satisfactory arrange- 
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ment worked out in 1933 for basing 
forest grazing fees upon livestock 
values. He suggested consideration of 
applying the same principle to yard- 
age charges. 





Petitions for Tariff 
Adjustments 


ATES of duty on canned meats, 
now specified in paragraph 706 
of the tariff act as 6 cents per pound, 
were called into question on September 
25 by the filing of an application for 
investigation. This application was 
submitted by the American National 
Live Stock Association and supported 
by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association and the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association. 

Under section 336 of the tariff act, 
the President may increase duties if 
the necessity therefor is shown by an 
investigation conducted by the Tariff 
Commission. 

The application for such an investi- 
gation of duties on canned meats shows 
(1) that 57,811,000 pounds were im- 
ported in the first seven months of 
1936, chiefly from South America; (2) 
that steers have been selling in Argen- 
tine markets for less than one half the 
prevailing prices for similar cattle in 
the United States; (3) that this year’s 
imports of canned beef are equivalent 
to over 3,000 head of 1,000 pound live 
cattle; (4) that such a steer yields 550 
pounds in the carcass and only 180 
pounds when put into cans. On the 
basis of these facts the application 
shows that the present 3-cent duty 
would admit a 1,000 pound steer upon 
payment of duty in the amount of $30. 
The carcass from the same steer would 
pay $33 in duty, but the same amount 
of edible meat placed in cans is being 
imported on payment of only $10.80 as 
duty. 


On September 30, a petition was pre- 
sented to the President, asking for an 
investigation of the duty on wool felt 
hat bodies. The petition read as fol- 
lows: 
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PETITION 

Whereas, the Wool Felt Hat Body Indus- 
try in the United States has been seriously 
threatened for some years by competition 
with cheap foreign hat bodies and more re- 
cently by ruinous Japanese competition, the 
imports from that country having increased 
from 13,854 bodies in 1934 to 2,703,514 
bodies in 1935, and now constantly increas- 
ing, and, 

Whereas, the constantly increasing im- 
ports of low-priced felts seriously affect the 
employment of American labor in the fac- 
tories and throughout the whole industry, 
and if continued will increase the number 
of unemployed, placing a heavier burden for 
relief on the taxpayer, and 

Whereas, there was filed with the United 
States Tariff Commission in April, 1932, a 


petition to increase the duty on wool felt 
hat bodies, which petition was dismissed on 
May 15, 1936, and 

’ Whereas, the Cotton Textile Industry was 
faced with the same competition from the 
same source and did file a similar petition 
with the Tariff Commission and the Com- 
mission did on May 21, 1936, increase by 
about 42 per cent the rate on cotton tex- 
tiles which came principally from Japan, and 

Whereas, the facts and the reasons for the 
increase as they existed in the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry are identical in the Wool Felt 
Hat Body Industry, 

Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, be- 
ing interested in the maintenance of the 
Wool Felt Hat Body Industry and the labor 
it employs together with the raw material it 
purchases, do hereby petition his Excellency, 


ig 


The President of the United States, to take 
such steps as may be necessary to curtail or 
stop the influx of wool felt hat bodies from 
Japan by increasing the present rate of duty, 
or by invoking the American selling price 
as the basis of the ad valorem duty, or by 
embargo quota, or any restrictive method 
which will permit the domestic Wool Felt 
Hat Body Industry to compete in its own 
market on a fair basis with wool fele hat 
bodies from Japan and the various countries 
of the world. 

This petition was also largely signed 
by several hundred wool growers in 
Texas, California, Oregon and other 


states. 








The Range Conservation Plan 


FTER several months of uncer- 

tainties, delays and conferences, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration has finally issued a statement 
of the bases on which owners of deeded 
or leased lands can secure payments 
for conservation practices in 1936. 

It is not expected that further con- 
ferences will be held, but the state 
extension departments are authorized 
to proceed to put the present plan into 
operation for the balance of this year. 

Press announcements from Wash- 
ington state that total payments of 
between two and three million dol- 
lars are expected to be called for this 
year. This amount comes from the 
total of $440,000,000 which is avail- 
able for payments this year to farmers 
whose practices are found to accord 
with the plan set up in the various 
states last spring. 

The present plan carries no refer- 
ence whatever to payments for reduc- 
ing numbers of livestock grazed on 
the owned or leased range lands. Pay- 
ments are to be based entirely upon 
the completion of work in other prac- 
tices having for their object the im- 
provement of grazing conditions. 

In the event that the incoming Con- 
gress should appropriate large amounts 
for the continuation of the soil con- 
servation plan under the direction of 
the A.A.A., it is probable that a more 
comprehensive plan for range lands 
will be made available in 1937 and 


also that such a plan would, at that 
time, have relation to payments for the 
reduction of numbers of livestock on 
the range. 

In Texas all grazing lands are either 
privately owned or under state lease 
and a plan has been published for that 
state which is substantially the same 
as the one for the western states. In 
the case of Texas also, no payments 
are to be made this year on a reduced 
rate of stocking the lands. 

The following plan is now announ- 
ced for application this year for the 
states of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. It is also un- 
derstood that slightly modified plans 
for Idaho and Oregon will soon be 
released. 

Section 1. Range-Building Practices 
and Rates Of Payments. In accordance 
with the provisions of section 2, part 
VII of Western Region Bulletin No. 1, 
Revised, payment will be made for the 
carrying out on range land in 1936 of 
range-building practices as follows: 

(a) Contouring. A payment of 60 
cents for each acre furrowed on the 
contour, furrows to be not less than 8 
inches in width and 4 inches in depth, 
dammed at intervals of not more than 
100 feet and constructed on slopes in 
excess of 2 per cent, with intervals be- 
tween furrows not more than 25 feet. 

(b) Water Developments. (1) Devel- 
opment of springs and seeps. A pay- 
ment of $50.00 will be made for digging 
out each spring or seep, protecting 


the source from trampling, and piping 
the water in not less than a one-inch 
pipe to a tank. 

(2) Earthen pits or reServoirs for 
holding run-off and impounding preci- 
pitation. A payment of 15 cents per 
cubic yard of fill or excavation will be 
made for constructing earthen pits or 
reservoirs with spillways adequate to 
prevent dams from washing out. 

(3) Wells. A payment of $1.00 per 
linear foot will be made for the drill- 
ing or digging of wells, casing to be not 
less than 4 inches in diameter; the 
installation of a windmill or power 
pump and the piping of water to a 
tank or storage reservoir. 

(c) Water Spreading to Prevent 
Soil Washing. A payment will be 
made of 10 cents per 100 linear feet 
of permanent ditching constructed 
and maintained for the diversion of 
surface water to prevent soil wash- 
ing, not including any temporary field 
ditching or any ditching primarily for 
the purposes of irrigation, sub-surface 
drainage or underdrainage, or pri- 
marily for any purpose other than the 
prevention of soil washing. (See 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1606, Farm 
Drainage, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

(d) Range Fences. A payment of 
30 cents per rod will be made for the 
construction of three-wire fences with 
posts not more than 20 feet apart, 
with corner posts well braced and with 
wires tightly stretched. 

(e) Reseeding. A payment of $3.00 
per acre will be made for reseeding 
depleted range land with crested 
wheat grass before October 15, 1936. 

(f) Rodent Control. A payment for 
the destruction of at least 90 per cent 
of the range-destroying rodents on an 
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infested area will be made as follows: 
7% cents per acre of area infested 
with prairie dogs, and 5 cents per acre 
of area infested with kangaroo rats. 

(g) Fire Guards. A payment of 3 
cents per 100 linear feet will be made 
for the establishment of fire guards, 
not less than four feet in width, by 
ploughing furrows or otherwise ex- 
posing the mineral soil. 

(h) Railing Sagebrush. A payment 
of 50 cents per acre will be made for 
destroying sagebrush by use of rail- 
road rails or by other mechanical meth- 
ods that result in the destruction of 
at least 75 per cent of the sagebrush 
cover. 

Section 2. General Conditions for 
Payment. (a) No payment will be 
made for any range-building practice 
unless: (1) The county committee, 
based upon an inspection of the ranch- 
ing unit, has determined the location 
on the ranching unit upon which the 
performance of any such practice will 
tend to effectuate the purposes of the 


act, and (2) the county committee has 
approved in writing, the performance 
of such practice upon such locations 
on the ranching unit. 

(b) No total payment shall be made 
with respect to performance of range- 
building practices which is in excess 
of the product of $2.00 times the graz- 
ing capacity of the ranching unit. 

(c) No payment shall be made ex- 
cept with respect to range-building 
practices performed in the calendar 
year 1936. 


(d) No payment shall be made un- 
less the range-building practices per- 
formed are carried out in accordance 
with the generally accepted standards 
of good ranching practices, and by 
using the kinds and quantities of seeds 
and other materials normally employed 
for such practices. 


(e) No payment shall be made with 
respect to performances for which the 
labor, seeds, or materials are furnished 
by any state or federal agency. 








What Helped Dairy Products 


T is to be remembered that the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law placed a 


duty of 14 cents per pound on imported 
butter; that the dairy industry was 
very badly demoralized in 1933 be- 
cause of the depression, and that it 
has now recovered probably to a more 
normal condition than any other in- 
dustry. What has been the cause of 
this? 

The dairy industry received less at- 
tention during the depression than any 
other major industry. Loans were 
made to dairymen who needed them 
and small quantities of dairy products 
were purchased for “reliefers.” The 
value of our dairy products represents 
almost one fourth of the total income 
of our farmers. When the New Deal 
theory of scarcity was promulgated, 
the Department of Agriculture insisted 
on a processing tax on butter and a 
reduction in production. The dairy- 
man would neither have his cows killed 
nor stand for a processing tax on but- 
ter. Thus, the dairymen came through 
the depression standing squarely on 
both feet. 

I have just been reading the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s annual report. 
After wading through some 25 pages 
of low tariff argument, I come to a 
chapter on the dairy industry. In this 


chapter Mr. Wallace says: “Demand 
conditions improved in 1933, market- 
ing agreements and licenses under the 
A.A.A. exerted a steadying influence 
and government purchases of dairy 
products for relief distribution re- 
moved stocks from trade channels.” 

In other words, the Department of 
Agriculture wants to claim credit for 
the present healthy condition of the 
dairy industry. The amount of dairy 
products which the government pur- 
chased for “reliefers’” was just seven 
tenths of one per cent of the amount 
produced during the purchase period. 
Such an amount is so insignificant none 
but the partisan would ever mention it. 
Anyway it is more than probable that 
of the seven tenths of one per cent 
purchased for “reliefers,” more than 
one half of that amount would have 
been purchased in the stores by these 
same people in the absence of relief 
gifts. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture is 
really interested in knowing what 
helped the dairy industry to recover, he 
can get that information from his own 
reports, which show that the tariff on 
butter is the one and only factor that 
is making our dairymen prosperous. 
For instance, during August the whole- 
sale price of 92 score butter in San 
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Francisco was 37.2 cents; for the same 
butter in New Zealand, 26.7 cents; in 
Copenhagen, 23 cents. The tariff has 
done more to bring the American farm- 
er out of the depression than all the 
boondoggling farm experiments com- 
bined. S. W. McClure 





Annual Meeting of Ameri- 
can Suffolk Sheep Society 


HE annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Suffolk Sheep Society, held 
in Salt Lake City on August 25, dur- 
ing the National Ram Sale, was well 
attended. Membership in the associ- 
ation is rapidly increasing and each 
member is active in working for the 
welfare of the breed. The evening was 
spent in discussing various problems 
in connection with improvement of the 
breed and strengthening of the associ- 
ation. It was voted to put the associ- 
ation records in shape and publish a 
flock book as soon as sufficient funds 
are available. 

Numbers of Suffolk sheep have 
rapidly increased in the intermountain 
country. In 1919 one Suffolk ram was 
sold at the National Ram Sale. At 
the 1936 sale 369 Suffolk rams were 
sold for a total of $15,051, an average 
of $40.79 per head. Of this number, 
232 were yearlings which averaged 
$46.24, while 137 were lambs which 
sold at an average of $31.56. Members 
of the association realize that with the 
increase in the number of Suffolk flocks 
there will now be stiff competition; 
hence some time was spent in discussing 
problems pertaining to the welfare of 
the purebred Suffolk industry. 

Headquarters of the association 
were moved from Salt Lake City to the 
animal husbandry office of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho at Moscow for the period 
of one year. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon; first 
vice president, George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah; second vice president, 
Stanley Brown, Moscow, Idaho; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. W. Hickman, U. of 
I., Moscow; directors, R. E. Thomas, 
Duchesne, Utah; George B. Mann, 
Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Neilson, 
Nephi, Utah. E. F. Rinehart 





Around 
the 
Range 


Country 


WYOMING 


Warm days and cold nights pre- 
vailed, the cold nights terminating the 
growing season during the third week 
generally. Showers occurred early in 
the month, but thereafter it was dry 
until the closing week when additional 
showers occurred of importance to most 
lower range country. The water short- 
age was relieved and a little further 
growth of forage is expected; some hay 
was spoiled. Livestock are in good to 
excellent condition in the better live- 
stock sections. 


Buffalo 


We generally get some moisture in 
September which revives the range and 
starts new grass, but at the present 
time (September 26) we have had very 
little. This, with the fact that the 
hoppers took so much of the range, 
makes a severe shortage in forage. I 
should say one third of normal, or 
two thirds short. 


The feeder lambs are being shipped 
a little early this year, the late con- 
tracts at from 6 to 7 cents, and 
the earlier ones around 71% cents. 


Haven’t heard of any straight ewe 
lambs selling. Yearling ewes have been 
going at from $5 to $6, some held 
higher. I think there will be fewer ewe 
lambs than usual kept over, as some 
outfits are selling all, some shipping 
out, and nearly all are cutting down. 
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Shipping time in Idaho 














Range Scene in Lassen County, California 


I cannot comment on the Taylor 
grazing districts as most of us in this 
county (Johnson) depend on state and 
privately owned lands for feed. 

Bruce T. Pheasant 


Fontenelle 


The sheep all left the summer range 
by September 15. The feed there was 
good during the entire season, and con- 
ditions now (September 24), both 
weather and feed, are fully 50 per cent 
better than at the same period in the 
last two or three years. Fall and win- 
ter feed will be good on all types of 


range lands from present indications. 

Hardly any lambs have moved to 
market yet; a year ago at this time 
about half of them had gone. No feed- 
er contracts have been made during the 
past few weeks. In August a few mixed 
wether and ewe lambs were contracted 
at $7.75. I think about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs will be kept this fall 
for flock replacements as in 1935. 

I hardly know anything about the 
operation of the Taylor Act in Wyo- 
ming. So far there has been nothing 
definitely done, only a lot of talking. 

F. J. Pomeroy 





MONTANA 


Most of the month was cold enough 
at night to bring the growing season 
gradually to a close generally. Preci- 
pitation, mostly in the:form of local 
showers, occurred frequently, and kept 
range forage in pretty good shape, ex- 
cepting over some middle and the 
southeastern portions. Livestock are 
mostly in satisfactory condition. A 
general movement of livestock is re- 
ported, the livestock population having 
been reduced appreciably because of 
forage and feed shortages. 


Roundup 

September has been a dry month, 
with much less grass on the range than 
for several years past. The outlook 
for fall and winter feed on the ranges 
is poor (September 24). 

Fewer lambs will be shipped out this 
season than in 1935. Mixed lots of 
wether and ewe lambs are being con- 
tracted at 61% to 7 cents and straight 
ewes at 71/4 cents. 

Yearling ewes have been selling at 
$6 to $6.50 a head. Few ewe lambs 
will be retained this fall, in fact, not 
10 per cent of the number held back 
a year ago. 

George T. Graves 


IDAHO 

Cool weather with rain occurred the 
first week, the rain being heaviest over 
the northern portion, and hardly suffi- 
cient for current needs in the southern 
portion. The second and third weeks 
brought freezing temperatures pretty 
generally, terminating the growing sea- 
son for common crops. The weather 
was excellent for fall work most of the 
month, and the last week was warm. 
The lower country needs rain. Live- 
stock are mostly in good to excellent 
condition. 


Indian Valley 

We had light rains on the 15th and 
the range is now in good condition 
(September 23), comparing favorably 
with the last two seasons. The fall and 
winter range, however, is dry and short. 

The shipping season for lambs is 
over in this section. 

Sales of fine-wooled yearling ewes 
have been made at $7.50, while cross- 
breds are moving at a dollar more. 


The functioning of the Taylor graz- 
ing districts has been satisfactory so 
far. 

Dan Lindsay 


WASHINGTON 


The first half of the month brought 
some rain, but the rest of month was 
dry. Temperatures were warm, though 
during the middle two weeks many 
frosts occurred, bringing to a close the 
growing season in most middle and 
eastern sections. Soils are dry over 
the eastern portion, and good rains are 
needed, for fall grains and for pastur- 
age. Livestock are generally in satis- 
factory condition. 





HE notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the name of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter 2 the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month. of Sep- 
tember. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from_inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











Coulee 


It is rather dry here now (Septem- 
ber 29). We need rain everywhere. 
If it comes the fall and winter ranges, 
both public domain and _ privately 
owned lands, will give good stock feed. 

The fat lambs have all been shipped 
to market, but we have not heard of 
any feeder lambs and yearling ewes 
being sold or contracted. 

The sheep business is very quiet 
except for mutton and mutton is not 
very hot. 

Hodgen & McDonald 


OREGON 


Moderately high temperatures pre- 
vailed, though some cold nights came 
to the eastern plateau and mountain 
country, terminating the major grow- 
ing season. The first half was show- 
ery, but windy, dry weather during the 
last half, dried out the soils materially, 
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leaving most of the state needing rain, 
some of it badly. Meadows and grain 
stubble fields are being pastured gen- 
erally, and most cattle and sheep are 
in good condition. 


Keating 

Feed conditions are none too good 
at this time (September 26), and the 
fall and winter outlook is very poor. 

Contracts made in September on 
feeder lambs carried a 614 cent figure 
for wethers and 7 cents for mixed 
ewes and wethers. Crossbred ewe lambs 
have moved at $8 and yearling ewes 
are selling at $7.50 a head. From 
present indications, about the same 
number of ewe lambs will be kept by 
sheepmen for flock purposes as _ in 
1935. 

The present system of regulation of 
grazing districts by local boards has 
not been at all satisfactory. The hold- 
ers of licenses to graze on the public 
domain are having to reduce their 
stock numbers. 

Oran Hutton 
Unity 

It is very dry here at this time 
(September 5), though August was a 
much better month this year than in 
the previous two. Feed on fall and 
winter ranges is much too dry to be 
very good, and the same condition 
exists on the privately owned lands. 

No lambs have been contracted here 
since June and so far there have been 
no transactions in yearling ewes. I 
think the usual number of ewe lambs 
will be held over this season. 

Regulation of the public domain un- 
der the Taylor Act has not affected us 
much as there is very little public land 
left here. 

John Hardman 


CALIFORNIA 

Temperatures were near or some- 
what above normal most of the month, 
with no frosts outside the higher, nor- 
thern mountains. Showers were mostly 
light and local, the month being nor- 
mally quite dry. The alfalfa hay 
harvest progressed with favorable 
weather. Pastures, ranges and live- 
stock are mostly in good condition, 
some being excellent. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Early Hearings Expected 
In Wool Market 


Investigation 


HE Senate investigation of wool 

marketing practices is nearing 
completion, according to a recent state- 
ment by R. F. Camalier, secretary to 
Senator Alva B. Adams, who is chair- 
man of the committee handling the in- 
quiry. 

For over a year field investigators 
have been collecting data in the market 
centers and the results of their study 
are expected to be compiled shortly for 
submission to the committee, following 
which hearings will be held by the com- 
mittee. No dates have been set for 
such hearings, but it is thought prob- 
able they will come in November or 
early December. At the hearings, the 
committee will call for any further in- 
formation it may need direct from 
representatives of the wool industry. 

This investigation of wool marketing 
affairs was authorized through Resolu- 
tion 160, passed by the Senate on July 
10 of last year. Membership of the 
committee conducting the investiga- 
tion, in addition to Chairman Adams of 
Colorado, includes Senators Steiwer of 
Oregon, Carey of Wyoming, Hatch of 
New Mexico and Murray of Montana. 





The Fall Ram Sales 


HREE ram sales have been held 
since the National Sale in August: 
the southern Oregon sale at Klamath 
Falls on September 1, the eighth an- 
nual Wyoming sale at Casper on Sep- 
tember 22 and 23, and the Idaho range 
ram sale at Pocatello on October 3. 
Bidding was reported slow at the 
Klamath Falls and Wyoming sales, due, 
according to prevailing opinion, to the 
fact that it was an off-year, apparently, 
for Rambouillets; that the drought still 
continued in some sections, and that 
uncertainty existed as to the numbers 
of sheep to be permitted to graze on 
public lands under the Taylor Act. At 
Pocatello, where the black-faced breeds 
were in the majority, the offerings went 
through the ring at a more satisfactory 
pace. 
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Association. 
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STOCKMEN'S RADIO BROADCAST 
Noon—Saturday, October 3!|—Farm and Home 
Hour—N.B.C. 

The National Broadcasting Company has assign- 
ed the noon Farm and Home Hour on Saturday, 
October 31, to the American National Live Stock 
National 


Subjects to be discussed by speakers for the two 


Meat Grading 


Livestock and Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
The Status and Administration of Our Grazing 
Resources 
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At the southern Oregon sale, $240 
was paid for a Rambouillet entry of 
the Deer Lodge Farms Company of 
Deer Lodge, Montana; $200 for a J. 
K. Madsen ram and $105 for a ram 
offered by W. D. Candland & Sons. 
The average on the total Rambouillet 
offering (177) was $28.56. The top 
figure in the Hampshires was $57.50 
paid for a ram from the flock of M. 
Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming, and 
the average on the 99 head offered was 
$20.90. Twenty-six Corriedales made 
an average of $23.61 and a few lots of 
crossbreds of the Romeldale type went 
through the ring at prices ranging from 
$15 to $20 a head. 

The 800 Rambouillet range rams of- 
fered at the Wyoming sale made an 
average of $18.80, which was slightly 
lower than the 1935 average for the 
breed. In sales of single studs, the 
highest price was $80, given by the Big 
Horn Sheep Company of Lost Cabin, 
Wyoming, for an entry from the Deer 
Lodge Farms Company of Deer Lodge, 
Montana. E. A. Dawson purchased a 
W. S. Hansen entry for $75 and a 
Madsen offering at $60. The Deer 
Lodge Farms Company sold a pen of 
two studs at $65 a head to W. L. Ham- 
mond of Buffalo, Wyoming. 


The Hampshire consignment to the 
Wyoming sale consisted of 150 head of 
range rams, which brought an average 
price of $25.58, a considerably higher 
figure than that for 1935. The Mt. 
Haggin Land and Live Stock Company 
of Anaconda, Montana, sold a pen of 
five ram lambs at $35 a head and a 


pen of 20 yearlings from the Deer 
Lodge Valley Farms Company of the 
same place went at $30 a head. 

The average on 105 Corriedales was 
$20.29 and on 366 crossbreds, $17.40. 

At the range ram sale which is con- 
ducted annually by the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, at Pocatello, the 
following averages were made: 189 
Hampshires at $26.61; 60 Suffolks at 
$32.83; 98° Suffolk -Hampshires at 
$25.07; 70 Panamas at $32.71; 42 Co- 
lumbias at $16.83; 74 Rambouillets at 
$15; 23 Corriedales at $17.60; 14 Lin- 
colns at $15.07; and 68 crossbreds at 
$10.78. A pen of five Hampshire year- 
ling rams, consigned by H. L. Finch 
of Soda Springs, Idaho, brought $65 a 
head and a pen of five Suffolk yearlings 
from Laidlaw & Brockie of Muldoon, 
Idaho, made $50 a head. 





Northwestern Colorado 
Lambs Advertised 


A’ attractive leaflet has recently 


been distributed by a dozen 
sheepmen operating in northwestern 
Colorado to call the attention of lamb 
buyers to the quality of their lambs., 
Pictures of the mountain areas on 
which the lambs, with their mothers, 
graze during the summer months and a 
few descriptive paragraphs of the care . 
given the lambs, present the reasons for 
that quality. While the tangible results 
of advertising of this kind are usually 
difficult to tabulate, it always has the 
merit of being an. enterprising and pro- _ 
gressive activity. 





Sheep Exports 


HE Russian and Japanese govern- 

ments have resumed the purchas- 
ing of breeding sheep in the United 
States. Both countries have made ex- 
tensive purchases of Rambouillets and 
other breeds during the last ten years, 
but exports to Russia have been very 
light since 1927. In that year a com- 
mission representing the U.S.R.R. pur- 
chased 70 Rambouillets and 13 Hamp- 
shires at the National Ram Sale. The 
commission spent some weeks in the 
West and purchased a total of 2000 
head. Since that time various reports 
have reached this country regarding 
the results secured from breeding the 
American stock and of purchasing in 
other countries for the flocks con- 
trolled or supervised by the Russian 
government. The return of another 
commission to make purchases this 
year is proof that sheep from the 
United States have produced good re- 
sults in the improvement of the flocks 
in Russia. 

The 1936 commission, which is re- 
ported still to be making inspections 
and purchases, was headed by Mr. F. 
Volick as manager and included Messrs. 
J. V. Popoff, Andrew I. Prudnikov, 
Victor J. Olekhnovich, Nicholas J. 
Guschin and S. Kolesov. Messrs. Popoff 
and Prudnikov are zootechnicians 
and have made exhaustive scientific 
studies of sheep- breeding. The 
other members are veterinary surgeons. 

Messrs. Popoff and Olekhnovich at- 
tended the National Ram Sale, but 
made no purchases until they visited 
Utah and other western flocks in Sep- 
tember. The other members who had 
meanwhile arranged in Texas for de- 
livery of 2,000 goats and a number of 
Rambouillet rams and ewes also came 
to Utah and joined in the inspection 
of flocks in Wyoming, Idaho, Montana 
and California. 

Figures on the final extent of pur- 
chasing are not available, but it is 
understood that the shipment will be 
made from Galveston, Texas, this 
month. 

The following sales of Rambouillets 
for export to Russia have been report- 
ed to the Wool Grower: W. S. Han- 
sen, 67 rams and ewes; W. D. Cand- 


land and Sons, 17 head; King Bros. 
Company, 27 head; V. I. Pierce, 30 
head. Purchases were made from J. 
K. Madsen also, and a large selection 
of Hampshires was obtained from the 
Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock 
Company. 

The Japanese government has been 
a regular buyer of American Ram- 
bouillets for fifteen years. Repre- 
sentatives of that government reached 
this country late in September and it 
was understood that about two carloads 
of rams and ewes were to be purchased. 
Fifty ewes and three rams were se- 
lected from the Hansen flock. Word 
of the numbers secured from other 
breeders has not come to the Wool 
Grower, but flocks were being inspected 
in Utah, Wyoming and California. 





Packers Charged with 
Unfair Practices 


Ppcxnry of having violated the 


Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921 were recently lodged by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture against Swift and 
Armour companies. Formal hearings 
have been set for November 2 at New 
York City. 

The unfair practices of which these 
firms are accused are alleged to have 
been committed in an arrangement 
with steamship lines whereby the ships 
made their entire purchases from these 
packers in return for assurance of re- 
ceiving their freight tonnage. 

Discrimination against some custo- 
mers was also charged. This, it is 
alleged, consisted of allowing extended 
time for payment to preferred custo- 
mers. 

Under present law, if the charges 
are substantiated, the government can 
only issue a “cease-and-desist” order. 
Should it be found that such an order 
is violated, legal penalties can be im- 
posed. 

Some months ago a cease-and-desist 
order was issued against a group of 
packers who were charged with illegal 
collusion in fixing wholesale meat prices 
in Mississippi and Alabama territory. 
The legal right to appeal to the courts 
against the issuance of the order was 
not exercised by the packers concerned. 
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Texas Sheepmen Reaf- 
firm Stand on Tariff 
and Ranch Control 


A™ their regular quarterly meeting 
at Del Rio, September 10, the 
directors of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association again voiced their 
strong opposition to the handling of 
tariff matters under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act and were equally 
strong in expressing their disapproval 
of the Argentine Sanitary Convention, 
which is awaiting ratification by the 
Senate. 

The directors also went on record as 
“being unalterably opposed to the im- 
position upon the livestock industry of 
any program, relating to soil erosion or 
otherwise, that will take the manage- 
ment of the ranch business out of the 
hands of ranchmen.” 

The action of the Texas board fol- 
lowed reports by President Roger Gil- 
lis of his recent conferences in Wash- 
ington with officials of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and of the 
soil conservation meeting at Midland, 
Texas, the latter part of July. 





Western Wool Auctions 


UCTION sales of western wools 

by Merrion and Wilkins are 
scheduled to be held at Denver through 
the week of October 12 and at Ogden 
from October 19 to 24. 

A total of 6,000,000 pounds will be 
included in the two sales. From 500,- 
000 to 700,000 pounds is to be put up 
each afternoon, the sample bags for 
the day’s offering to be open for in- 
spection of buyers each forenoon. 

Most of the wools have been graded, 
but southern Utah clips and some other 
straight fine clips will be sold in the 
original bags. Except for smaller 
clips, 10 per cent of the bags in each 
lot will be drawn for display as 
samples. All wools have been care- 
fully appraised and reserve figures will 
be established for each lot. Announce- 
ment will be made at the opening of 
each sale regarding disposition of lots 
on which the best bid falls below the 
reserve price. 





Fifty Years’ Acquaintance with 
Wyoming Ranges 


An Address by Thomas Cooper, President of the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, Before the 


AST April I completed fifty years 
of work with sheep on the ranges 
of Wyoming. There were compara- 
tively few sheep in Wyoming in 1886. 
Several of the pioneer sheep outfits 
were located at Cheyenne and Lara- 
mie. Rawlins was perhaps the home 
of more sheep outfits in territorial days 
than any other town. Rock Springs 
was also headquarters for quite a few 
of Wyoming’s prominent pioneer 
sheepmen. Many of the sheep in 
southern Wyoming were trailed from 
Bakersfield, California, and were a 
fine type of Merino sheep, shearing ten 
to twelve pounds per head. There were 
also many trailed from New Mexico 
and they were small and very light 
shearers but prolific breeders. 

In those early days there was no 
demand for lambs; wethers were mar- 
keted when three and four years old; 
consequently sheep increased in num- 
bers faster than today. That was an 
era of low prices but profits were pos- 
sible because of the extremely low pro- 
duction costs. Camp equipment con- 
sisted of a tent, coffee pot, frying pan 
and a burro. Another important fac- 
tor—every dollar invested was earn- 
ing a profit. There was not a large 
investment in land nor in improve- 
ments, such as trucks and automo- 
biles, from which it is difficult to figure 
a profit. Changes in methods of 
handling sheep are very slight—except 
where shed lambing is practiced— 
about the only change is we are run- 
ning smaller herds today because the 
range is more restricted. In earlier 
days large herds could be handled 
quite successfully. 

The Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway built into central Wyoming 
and Casper was founded in the spring 
of 1888. This opened a vast new range 
to sheep grazing. The winter of 1886 
had reduced the number of cattle, con- 
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sequently the range was very highly 
stocked. We came into central Wyo- 
ming in July, 1887. I saw the Platte 
Valley and all the country north to the 
state line before sheep were trailed in. 

I frequently read statements of the 
abundant grass on Wyoming ranges be- 
fore the sheep came. In my opinion, 
based bn personal observation, these 
statements are gross exaggerations. 
There have always been years of plenty 
and of scarcity. Some of these state- 
ments may be based on the unusually 
favorable years when grass was abun- 
dant. Early travelers and explorers 
through this region recorded in their 
journals the difficulty of travel owing 
to the scarcity of feed for their stock. 
In my opinion, based on fifty years of 
practical observation, the range .is :bet- 
ter today than fifty years ago. 

The range was just as dry in 1886 
as it is in this year, 1936. Seasons of 
ample rainfall and favorable growing 
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conditions insure an abundance of 
grass. Dry seasons, lack of rainfall, 
mean scarcity of feed. Neither rain- 
fall nor drought is influenced in the 
least by the number of livestock in the 
western states. 

The amended Taylor Act, as dictated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, passed 
Congress without any objection and 
was approved by the President. This, 
however, will not end the controversy 
as to administration of the public do- 
main. The growth of the interior and 
agricultural departments in the last 
three years has been astounding. Ickes 
and Wallace have had billions placed 
at their disposal for public works and 
farm relief. ) These “princes of power” 
are engaged in a titanic struggle for 
the control of the West. Secretary 
Ickes demands a consolidation of all 
conservation agencies to be administer- 
ed by his department. Secretary Wal- 
lace has the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act and the new flood 
control law in his department. These 
are two glaring examples of “entrench- 
ed greed.” 

In compliance with the request in 
Senate Resolution No. 289, introduced 
by Senator Norris of Nebraska, the 
Secretary of Agriculture submitted a 
report on the range problems of the 
western United States prepared by the 
Forest Service. The Forest Service 
maintains a large staff of trained writ- 
ers, about forty contributing articles 
to this report, ‘““The Western Range.” 
These highly trained specialists were 
about four years compiling this report. 
They were also assisted by a staff of 
research specialists. These; writers 
assert the Wyoming ranges have been 
overgrazed since 1890. They claim the 
best varieties of native’ grass have 
either been destroyed or seriously de- 
pleted. Water sheds are in a deplor- 
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able condition. They tell us unregu- 
lated grazing is rapidly converting this 
western country into a desert of shift- 
ing sands. The only suggestion these 
scientists offer for range improvement 
is drastic reductions in the numbers of 
livestock. The suggestions vary from 
38 to 43 per cent. These drastic re- 
ductions may not be imposed at once. 
Their policy may be to reduce gradu- 
ally until opposition has somewhat 
subsided. They estimate it will take 
fifty years to restore the range to its 
virgin condition, when restored num- 
bers of livestock will not be increased 
but additional areas will be used for 
wild life and watershed protection. 
They apparently plan to administer 
the public domain in such a manner 
as to make state and privately owned 
land worthless. Privately owned land 
may be bought—if it is cheap enough 
—but they hope the government may 
receive some of these lands as gifts. 

So that you may have this clear in 
your minds I shall read a paragraph 
from the report: 

In certain localities, such as the Red 
Desert in Wyoming, alternate sections of 
low-value lands within a railroad land grant 
are leased or owned, making it possible to 
utilize the intermingled public land. When 
fees are charged for grazing the public lands 
the incentive for paying relatively high lease 
costs will be removed, and the true value of 
these lands will be disclosed. Undoubtedly 
it would be to the advantage of owners and 
the public if most of these low-value lands 
could be given outright to public agencies 
qualified to administer them in the public 
interest. In most instances, however, the 
grant of lands to public agencies will prob- 
ably be conditional, permitting the utiliza- 
tion of the resources without cost for a 
limited period. 

The enactment of the Taylor Act 
was only possible because of the in- 
difference of the people in the states 
affected. State pride and self interest 
should have prompted the people of 
Wyoming to demand the same rights 
as the older states enjoyed. Practically 
every acre of land in the older states 
has passed into ownership of the peo- 
ple. These lands are taxed to main- 
tain the state and are under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the state. The 
people of the territory of Wyoming 
thought they were being admitted on 
terms of equality. I quote from the 
preamble of the Act of Admission: 





Be it enacted, etc., That the State of 
Wyoming is hereby declared to be a state 
of the United States of America and is 
hereby declared admitted into the Union on 
equal footing with the original states in all 
respects whatever. 

The public land within the state 
should have been permitted to pass into 
the ownership of the people as it did in 
the older states. 

The Federal Government is reported 
to have options on approximately 300,- 
000 acres of land in Weston, Converse 
and Campbell counties. The state 
should do all in its power to prevent 
this sale. These lands, if permitted, 
will eventually pass into the ownership 
of the man that can use them profit- 
ably. From these lands some stock- 
men will produce, provide employment 
and help maintain schools and county 
and state government. 

Drought has not become the normal 
condition in our state. Years of abun- 
dant rains will come again. Let us 
retain our hope and faith in the future. 


I have often said the sheep business. 


was a good next-year business. The 
hopes for next year have often been 
our consolation for losses and disap- 
pointments; they have also been our 
inspiration to carry on to successful 
achievement. 

In 1921 the state legislature passed 
a law giving the ex-service men $2,000 
tax exemption. This was done to in- 
duce them to take homesteads. Many 
such homesteads are included in the 
tract of 300,000 acres that is to revert 
to private ownership now as in 1921. 
With state land, privately owned land 
and the public domain in the control 
of bureau government and 30 to 50 per 
cent reductions in the numbers of live- 
stock, Wyoming’s wealth and popula- 
tion will dwindle rapidly. 

I am surprised that there has been 
so little interest in the public land 
question. People generally seem to 
think it is a question that only con- 
cerns the livestock industry. There 
are only a few industries in the state 
that produce wealth. Oil, coal, iron, 
agriculture and livestock are the real 
producers of wealth. Bankers, mer- 
chants, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies and railroads are selling service. 
Any reduction in numbers of livestock 
will immediately show a correspond- 
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ing decrease in every line of business. 
These reductions will directly or in- 
directly affect adversely every citizen 
in the state. Wool shipments by rail- 
road will be reduced one third to one 
half. Cattle and sheep shipments will 
suffer the same reductions. The state, 
county and the schools are going to 
take the same proportionate reduction 
in their income. It will also add mate- 
rially to unemployment. All related 
lines of industry and business in the 
state will be compelled to reduce num- 
bers of employees as their business 
shrinks. Other countries with large 
areas of pastoral land adopted poli- 
cies of land use that fostered and pro- 
moted the expansion of their grazing 
and agricultural resources. Canada, 
Argentina, South Africa and Australia 
adopted a more liberal attitude toward 
their pioneer stockmen. Australia 
leased the land in large tracts for a 
term of fifty years. Livestock was 
exempt from taxation for a number of 
years. The British colonies subsidized 
their pioneer stockmen, enabling them 
to produce more cheaply than any 
other country. 

The policy of our government is ap- 
parently to harass and penalize the 
stockmen. The livestock industry is to 
be entrusted to the tender care of the 
Communistic twins, “Regulation and 
Regimentation.” Australia and the 
Argentine will be the principal bene- 
ficiaries under this mistaken policy. 
The reductions in the domestic supply 
of wool, beef and mutton will be sup- 
plied by these favored nations. 

As the range livestock industry 
shrinks under the blighting influences 
of bureaucratic control the business in 
other countries will expand to supply 
the American market; and this fanati- 
cal suicidal policy is called conserva- 
tion. Conservation is not a national 
policy—it is a sectional one. The older 
states have grown rich and powerful 
by the exploitation of their natural re- 
sources. Their soil, forests, oil and 
every kind of mineral they possess have 
been developed for the benefit of their 
people. Wyoming’s resources are not 
to be developed for the benefit of Wyo- 
ming people. 

To prevent erosion is one of the ob- 
jects of the Taylor Act. With nature’s 
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aid erosion control has been accom- 
plished. There has been erosion since 
the dawn of creation. It is one of the 
processes nature used in shaping the 
topography of the earth. The serious 
loss of soil, said to be caused by ero- 
sion, does not alarm a drought-stricken 
populace praying for rain. These 
pseudo-scientists should forget erosion 
and direct their ingenuity to a study of 
rain control. We are conscious of the 
losses by drought and insect infesta- 
tions. If the Bureau of Entomology 
has made any efforts to control or 
destroy grasshoppers and other destruc- 
tive insects I have not heard of it. 

If in our deliberations we decide 
the Taylor Act is impracticable and 
will not serve the best interests of our 
state we should request our Congres- 
sional delegation to take action to se- 
cure immediate repeal. 

The rapid growth of bureaucracy is 
the greatest danger that confronts the 
people of this nation today. Congress 
delegates such broad powers to these 
bureaus; their rules and regulations 
have the force and effect of laws. The 
liberties and privileges of a represen- 
tative government are being abrogated 
by this repugnant growth of bureau- 
cracy. It seems when the tenure of 
appointive public office is made too 
secure the servant wants to rule the 
master. The rights and liberties of 
the people of this nation depend upon 
the interest and intelligence they mani- 
fest in government. The men we elect 
to represent us are a reflection of the 
intelligence and character of the people 
they represent. Let us as patriotic citi- 
zens take a more active interest in 
politics and legislation. 

Many people speak of politics as if 
it were something disreputable. Poli- 
tics is the people’s business. It is an 
honor to any man to serve his state or 


nation. My observation of men in 
public office has been that the great 
majority, irrespective of party affilia- 
tion, really desire to serve the best in- 
terest of the people. Our national 
weakness is the indifference of the peo- 
ple. Stockmen should take a more 
active interest in politics. There 
should be more stockmen in our state 
legislature. This is not partisan. I 





vote for cattlemen or sheepmen regard- 
less of party label. 

The activities of the association dur- 
ing the past year have been varied and 
strenuous. The Taylor Act has been 
the major activity. It was necessary 
for your secretary, Byron Wilson, to 
be in Washington about two months 
while this act and other legislation 
concerning our interests were being 
considered. Your officials also attend- 
ed all grazing district meetings, Board 
of Appeal meetings and every meeting 
considering public domain or forest 
grazing problems. Among other ac- 
tivities, the association has been active 
on the Soil Conservation Act, drought 
relief, taxes on lands and rentals on 
state lands, Capper-Murphy bill, Ar- 
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gentine Sanitary Convention, fabric 
legislation; and so forth. 

I believe our members have received 
more information concerning the ac- 
tivities of our association in the 
columns of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
er’s bulletin than the stockmen of any 
other state. The Wool Grower’s bul- 
letin is an informative medium on cur- 
rent questions affecting our industry. 
We feel the vital problems confronting 
us today are of such importance we 
need the active support and cooper- 
ation of every sheepman in the state. 

To the loyal members who have by 
their support and cooperation made 
these activities possible, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation. 








Depressions 


N your August number of the Wool 

Grower I read with interest an 
article by Mr. A. J. Knollin of Soda 
Springs, Idaho, regarding low prices 
on beef, hogs, sheep, wool and cotton 
during depressions and also his recol- 
lections of low prices following the 
Civil War. 

He speaks of the young men of the 
country and, of course, as they are to 
be the future managers, we should be 
broad-minded enough to give them 
considerable attention and thought. Mr. 
Knollin tells us he has sold wool every 
year for 53 years and I am willing to 
take off my hat to any man who has 
stayed with our woolies for that length 
of time. 

However, I thought I detected an 
undercurrent of politics in his article, 
nothing rabid or alarming but still I 
figured it was ‘there. Before going 
further I should like to say I do not 
think it is in the best interest of our 
stock associations to inject politics in- 
to our councils, but on reading the ac- 
counts of the conventions from time to 
time in the Wool Grower, I notice some 
of the big men like to “hand one” to 
the opposition frequently. 

Mr. Knollin spoke of the low prices 
during the Cleveland administration 
and inferred that the tariff was re- 
sponsible. Well, while I never had 
any use for Mr. Cleveland or his ad- 
ministration, there were conditions 
prevailing which forced prices down. 


and Politics 


There had been a succession of big corn 
crops which caused a glut in all mar- 
kets. The State of Iowa was so full 
of corn that every town had great long 
bins built along the railway tracks, all 
filled with corn on the ear. At that 
time the; government sent a special 
agent to Germany to try and get a 
market for the corn. This was in 1893, 
the year of the panic, but I can tell 
Mr. Knollin that the panic of that year 
was not the result of tariff, but was 
brought on by the financial interests 
to force the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act—which was ac- 
complished. 

According to the financial writers 
of one of the big New York dailies, 
Mr. Matthew Marshall, the plot 
hatched and carried out by the banks 
to do that was to tie up all the money, 
which at that time they were able to 
do. I had personal knowledge at the 
time of a very rich woolen manufac- 
turer in Massachusetts who was forced 
to close his factory because the banks 
refused money to pay his help, a mat- 
ter of $50,000. 

Those were the same patriotic bank- 
ing interests who held a club over 
Abraham Lincoln’s head and made it 
as difficult as possible for him to carry 
on the Civil War and if any one doubts 
this, I refer him to James G. Blaine’s 
good book “Twenty Years of Con- 
gress.” R. E. Reardon. 
Macleod, Alta., Canada 
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Taylor Grazing Districts 


IRECTOR F. R. CARPENTER 

has announced the second annual 
meeting of the delegates from 37 dis- 
trict advisory boards to be held at Sat: 
Lake City, December 9-10-11. The 
various district boards will select their 
representatives to attend this general 
conference. Discussion on the floor 
will be open to all those interested on 
the first day. Following that com- 
mittee meetings will be held, and on 
the third day reports will be pre- 
sented for discussion and action. 
Recommendations for changes in rules 
and regulations are also expected to 
come up on the closing day, with dis- 
cussion limited to official delegates. 


LEGAL CASES 
The September issue of the Grazing 
Bulletin makes the following an- 


nouncements regarding legal proceed- 
ings in Oregon, Nevada and Idaho: 


Oregon 

The Taylor Grazing Act was upheld in 
the first court proceedings for violation of 
its provisions. 

Federal Judge John H. McNary of the 
Oregon District Court overruled the de- 
murrers filed in behalf of Joe Odiago and 
Cleto Achabal, the first trespassers to be 
indicted under the act. The opinion of 
Judge McNary, given on June 22, uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the act follows 
in full: 

“The Taylor Grazing Act is challenged 
as unconstitutional because it attempts to 
delegate legislative authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“It is settled by the highest judicial auth- 
ority that, ‘All public lands of the nation 
are held in trust for the benefit of the whole 
country’ and that the Constitution vests 
in the Congress all of the rights incident to 
the private ownership of such lands. 

“The provision of the act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish graz- 
ing districts and make such rules and regu- 
lations as shall be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of the law, does not consti- 
tute a delegation of legislative power but 
creates administrative duties. Obviously the 
fixing of boundaries of grazing districts so 
as*to prevent overgrazing and soil deteriora- 
tion is a matter of detail, and a necessary 
subject of inquiry and determination by an 
administrative officer. 

“The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized by the act to make rules regulating 
permits and preferences not inconsistent 


with the provisions of section 3 of the act. 

“Demurrers will be overruled.” 

Since this case was the first case to be 
brought into court since the establishing of 
the grazing districts provided for in the act, 
the decision was of great importance to the 
stockmen who have been cooperating with 
the Division of Grazing in its administration 
and protection of the grazing lands. This 
stand by the court served as a warning to 
such nomadic livestock men as have disre- 
garded the regulations of the Division 
against trespass. 

A brief resume of the cases follows: An 
application for a grazing permit made by 
Joe Odiago, March 1936, was rejected by 
the Advisory Board of Oregon Grazing Dis- 
trict No. 3 and this decision was upheld by 
the regional grazier for Oregon. In April, 
Odiago was served with notice of trespass 
on the Malheur Grazing District, and when 
he refused to move his herd, he was arrested 
for violation of the provisions of section 2 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. Cleto Achabal 
was arrested for trespass on the Antelope 
Unit of Oregon Grazing District No. 4. 
The cases being similar, they were heard at 
the same time before the District Court of 
Oregon and their demurrers overruled. by 
Judge McNary. The trials are expected to 
be held at the October session of the court. 


The Joe Abasolo case is another case re- 
sulting from alleged trespass. Abasolo asked 
an injunction in the Federal District Court 
in Oregon against Carl C. Donaugh, U. S. 
Attorney, Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, Director of Grazing F. R. Carpen- 
ter, and other officials of the Division of 
Grazing, including E. R. Greenslet, Marvin 
Klemme, and J. H. Leech, restraining them 
from enforcing the provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act and its rules and regulations 
and asking that the act be declared uncon- 
stitutional. A petition to dismiss was filed 
by the defendants. The order of dismissal 
was signed by Judge John H. McNary on 
July 22, 1936. 


The suit of Santiago Gavica is similar to 
that of Joe Abasolo and seeks a decree de- 
claring the Taylor Grazing Act unconstitu- 
tional. This case is also in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Oregon and an early decision 
is expected. 


Nevada 


The authority of the Department of the 
Interior to collect grazing fees under the 
Taylor Grazing Act was attacked in Ne- 
vada, when the Dewar et al. v. Brooks suit 
was filed on June 16 by livestock producers 
of Elko, Lander and Eureka counties to en- 
join collection of grazing fees for the 1936- 
37 grazing season.. The authority for the 


issuance of temporary licenses as well as the 
collection of grazing fees was questioned, 

A temporary injunction halting the col- 
lection of the fees was issued when the suit 
was filed. The first installment of the 1936- 
37 fees was paid by the plaintiffs to the 
county clerk who holds the money im- 
pounded. 

At the request of the government attor- 
neys, the suit was removed from the Washoe 
District Court to the Federal Court at Car- 
son City on June 26. Motion was made by 
the plaintiffs to remand the suit back to 
the State Court. This motion was heard on 
August 6 in the Federal Court at Carson 
City with Judge Leon R. Yankwich of Los 
Angeles presiding. At the conclusion of the 
hearing on the motion to remand, the matter 
was taken under advisement by the court. 
A brief was filed by the United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys, and at the request of at- 
torneys for the plaintiffs they were granted 
30 days in which to file a brief. 


Idaho 


Court action is being sought in Idaho to 
determine whether the provisions of the 
Taylor Grazing Act shall supersede those of 
previous state laws regulating the public 
domain. 

The controversy arose April 7 when 
Chester E. Brackett, a cattleman, filed a 
criminal complaint in probate court at Twin 
Falls, charging Harry Noh, Twin Falls 
sheepman, with grazing and pasturing sheep 
on land which Brackett had used for many 
years under provisions of a state law for 
cattle grazing purposes. 

The probate court found Noh guilty and 
an appeal was taken to the Twin Falls Dis- 
trict Court, which declined to assume juris- 
diction on the grounds that it was a Fed- 
eral Court matter. 

Injunction proceedings on behalf of Noh 
have now been filed in the U. S. District 
Court at Boise to enjoin the county and 
district attorneys of the state from their 
prosecution of him in view of section 16 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act. The case is ex- 
pected to come up at the next regular term 
of the court. 


PROSECUTIONS 


California 

The first prosecution under the Taylor 
Grazing Act in California, against the Hal- 
liman Brothers for trespass on California 
Grazing District No. 2, ended July 27 when 
Patrick Halliman pleaded guilty to trespass 
and was fined $100 in the U. S. District 
Court at Eureka, California. 

The application to graze 3,000 sheep and 
six horses on California Grazing District No. 
2 was refused by the advisory board of this 
district and the refusal sustained by the re- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and 
Wheat Pasture Compared 
for Fattening Lambs 


HEAT pasturage charged at 15 
cents per head per month pro- 
duced larger profits than either alfalfa 
or prairie hay. This was shown in 
an experiment completed last Febru- 
ary at the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion and reported by O. S. Williams 
and Henry F. Poulson. 
The authors’ conclusions were an- 
nounced as follows: 


1. Lot I, which received alfalfa hay and 
whole yellow corn, made the most rapid 
and cheapest gain of any of the grain-fed 
lots. 


2. Lot III, which received prairie hay, 
cottonseed cake and whole yellow corn, 
made the slowest and most expensive gains. 


3. Lot IV, fed prairie hay the first 60 
days and Lot V, fed prairie hay the first 30 
days, made the same average daily gains 
and there was no significant difference in 
the cost of gain. 


4. The rate of gain was decreased and 
the cost of gain increased in all lots where 
prairie hay and cottonseed cake were used 
to replace alfalfa hay, the most difference 
being in Lot III, which received no alfalfa. 


§. Lot II, on wheat pasture made slight- 
ly better gains than Lot III, which was fed 
prairie hay, cottonseed cake and whole 
yellow corn. 

6. Compared to results of the standard 
ration of corn and alfalfa hay fed to Lot I, 
the wheat pasture for Lot II was worth 
$0.54 per head, per month. This does not 
allow for any difference in market value 
which was slightly in favor of Lot I. 


7. More hay and less corn was consumed 
by the alfalfa-fed lot than by any of the 
lots fed prairie hay. 


8. On the basis of this test, prairie hay 
and cottonseed cake could not be used 
profitably to replace alfalfa hay. 


9. Wheat pasture furnishes a cheap gain 
but it may be advisable to finish pasture-fed 
lambs with a few days of grain and hay. 

The rations fed and the amount and 
costs of gain are condensed in Table 
I, alfalfa being charged at $10 per 
ton, prairie hay at $5, corn at 72 cents 
per bushel, cottonseed cake at $28 
and wheat pasture at 15 cents per head 
per month. Table II presents the 
cost and profit statement and partially 
Shows the degree of finish of lambs 
under each ration. 


TABLE I 
A Comparison of Alfalfa Hay, Prairie Hay and Wheat Pasture in 
Fattening Rations for Lambs 





19 








Hand-fed twice daily 


92 Day Feeding Trial 


(Nov. 15th to Feb. 14th) 





Lot No. 


I 


| 


II 


Ill 


| 


IV 


Vv 





No. Lambs Per Lot 


20 


20 


20 


| 


20 


20 





Method of 
Feeding: 


Whole Y. Corn 
Alfalfa Hay 





Rest 


Wheat Pasture only 
of Period Yellow 


Corn and Alfalfa 


for 59 days. 





Y. Corn, C.S. Cake 
Prairie Hay Entire 


Y. Corn. C.S. Cale 
Prai. Hay ist 60 days 
Y. Corn and Alf. 
Hay Last 32 days 


1st 30 days, Y. Corn 
& Alfalfa Last 


Y. Corn, C.S. Cake 
62 days 





Ave. Daily Ration & Gains— 
First 30 days 
Gain 





Hay- 





Corn 





C. §. Cake 








Ave. Daily Ration & Gains— 
Second 30 days 
Gain 





Fisy.. 





Corn 





C. §. Cake 








Ave. Daily Ration & Gains— 
Last 32 days 





Gain 
Hay 





Corn 





C. S. Cake 





Ave. Daily Ration 
Entire Period: 
Corn. 





C. §. Cake 








Alfalfa Hay 
Prairie Hay 








Initial Weight 





Ave. Total Gain 





Ave. Daily Gain 








Feed per 100 Ib. Gain 





C. S. Cake 





Alfalfa Hay. 
Prairie Hay 


91 
174 
226 





Cost Per 100 lb. Gain 
Corn 





Alfalfa Hay 
Prairie Hay 








$7.43 





$3.32 





87 


$8.51 





$5.21 
1.27 
87 
57 


$7.92 











Initial Cost $7.50 cwt. 


TABLE Il 
Cost Per Lamb and Per 100 Pounds Live Weight 








Lot No. 


I 


II 


III 


IV 








Average Initial ______ 


63 


62 


63 


63 





Initial Cost Per Lamb 


$4.73 





Cost of Feed Per Lamb - 








$2.22 





Total Cost Per Lamb __. 


$6.95 





Total Cost Per 100 Pounds 


$7.47 





Market Value (Cwt.) ______. 


$9.00 





Profit Per Lamb. 





$1.42 





No. of Unfinished Lambs 





5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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devon wool market got off to an auspicious start the first 

two weeks of September. Fair weights of practi- 
cally all grades were moved at steady values. Any attempt, 
however, to raise the clean price was futile except on the 
three-eighths grade. In fact, medium wools seemed to be 
in the strongest position. 


October opens with a quiet wool market. Most manu- 
facturers are satisfied to mark time until additional orders 
for manufactured goods are booked. The foreign situation 
has injected an element of doubt in the wool markets of 
the world. It is freely admitted that no surplus stocks of 
wool exist anywhere and that the limited supplies should 
warrant a strong market throughout the remainder of the 
year. The effect that the devaluation of the franc will 


‘ have on the wool markets of the world is questionable. 
The immediate result was the fluctuation in the value of the 
pound sterling from about $5.02 preceding the devaluation 


of the franc to about $4.94 on October 2. This would 
give the importer of foreign wools the advantage of about 
114 to 2 cents per clean pound. This advantage, how- 
ever, was quickly offset by an increase in values in Aus- 
tralia of about 5 to 7% per cent. Many authorities pre- 
dict that the devaluation of the franc will permit France, 
which is ordinarily a heavy wool consuming nation, to 
function more freely in the wool markets of the world 
and that in the final analysis this will be a factor on the 
right side of the ledger, permitting more freedom in trading 
between the countries of Europe. 

The New York goods market has been a “dog-in-the- 
manger,” so to speak. The values at which goods were 
priced early in the season by manufacturers were too low 
to permit any expansion of the raw wool market. For many 
weeks more or less of a deadlock has existed, manufac- 
turers of clothing refusing to pay more for the cloth, which 
in turn prevented the manufacturers from paying more for 
the wool. Notwithstanding the present dull period we 
are going through in the wool market, we now receive 
considerable encouragement from New York. Tropical 
worsteds have recently been advanced by all manufacturers 
from 2 to 5:cents per yard and announcements have been 
made that advances on all other wool fabrics are to follow. 
Notice has been served by some factors that further ad- 
vances would take place after the turn of the year. 

Medium wools appear to occupy the strongest posi- 
tion. South America is the country that usually furnishes 


us with the largest percentage of medium wools. The mar- 
ket there has recently advanced about 10 cents per clean 
pound, which increases the spread between the values of 
foreign and domestic medium grades. 

It is reported that European factors are attempting 
to contract on the sheeps’ backs the coming clip of wool 
in South America that will be shorn in October. Con- 
tracting appears to be more difficult in foreign countries 
than in the United States as the growers are not inclined 
to yield on this point, preferring to place 90 per cent of 
their clip in the hands of commission merchants to mar- 
ket throughout the year. 

It is estimated the total amount of domestic wool in 
the hands of dealers and growers does not exceed one hun- 
dred million pounds. According to statistics furnished by 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the daily consumption of New 
England mills for the month of June was 1,082,000 pounds 
grease equivalent, for July, 1,152,000 pounds, and for Au- 
gust, the last month of record, 1,326,000 pounds. At this 
rate of consumption, a simple mathematical calculation 
would indicate that we have little more than three months’ 
supply of domestic wool available. Due allowance, how- 
ever, should be made for the stocks held by manufacturers 
which, according to some authorities, are fairly substantial. 


Quotations as of October 5 may be given as follows: 


Average Original Bag Territory Fine and 

Fine Medium __......---..-83@86 cents clean 
Staple Lots and Fine Wool Graded for Staple..§6@88 cents clean 
Half Blood Territory 82@84 cents clean 


Three-eighths (occupying the outstanding 
position) _...-------77 @84 cents clean 


Considerable demand has existed for quarter-blood 
territory at 70@73 cents clean, which is relatively higher 
than fleece wool. The fleece wool, or farm states wool, of 
the quarter and three-eighths grades has been in fair de- 
man but has not enjoyed as full.-market development as 











‘similar grades of territory. Choice Michigan and Ohio 
‘quarter and three-eighths are quoted at 38 and 39 cents, 


respectively, while average Missouri, Iowa, and similar are 
quoted about 2 cents less. 

In view of the statistical position above described, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is following a firm 
marketing policy. 





Showing and Selling Wools in 


aaron eat the photographs shown on this page and 
the handling of wool in Boston warehouses, the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation says: 

Good light is the most important factor in the proper display 
of wool. Only daylight will do. There can be no hint of artificial 
lighting when a buyer is examining wool. 

A producer who consigns his wool to be sold in Boston probab- 
ly gives very little thought to the facilities which should be avail- 
able for selling the wool properly. However, because of the very 
fact that the selling organization has so little to work with in the 
case of wool, an attractive, eye-catching display of the goods is a 
very difficult and delicate task. 





Over 2,000,000 pounds of graded wool can be examined by a 
buyer without leaving this floor. 


The first impression on the buyer must be good. He must have 
no mental reservations about the light. He should be cared for by a 
salesman in whose fairness and knowledge of wool he has complete 
confidence. 


The volume of wool available is also extremely important, 
especially with the large buyers; and psychologically, it does no 
harm for buyers both large and small to know that the wool they 
see in our warehouses is never in distress financially, and cannot be 
picked up at anything but full market value. 

















Building it up. Only two or three skilled men 
are entrusted with this job. 





Manufacturer’s buyer and salesman (in coat) examining 
original bag samples. 


Graded piles, containing more than 2,000,000 pounds of wool 
of all descriptions, can be seen on one floor of the National ware- 
house. A picture could never do justice to the impression made by 
this volume of wool. It is all carefully piled, with the flesh side of 
the fleece showing. The piles look creamy and rich. The floors are 
clean. 

Samples bags representing every original-bag lot must also be 
laid out with the utmost care. Ample space must be available to lay 
down these large lines at the same time. The bags chosen to represent 
a clip of wool must be of average weight and contain no offsorts 
which would prejudice the manufacturer. 

When the stage has been carefully set, the buyer and our 
salesman meet. They both handle a sufficient volume of the wool 
being sold to satisfy themselves as to its shrinkage and quality. Our 
salesman has the benefit of an appraisal committee’s previous find- 
ings and we have spared ourselves no trouble or expense in giving 
him every advantage which can be gained from the best of show- 
room facilities and service. 

Keep the National in mind when you decide how your clip 
will be marketed next year. We are going to continue during the 
coming months to tell you about some of our problems and how 
we are equipped to handle them. We want you to be really familiar 
with the service we are prepared to offer. 





Breaking it down. The salesman again very 
much on the job. 








Buying Wool Apparel at the 


Price 


Right 


ANIPULATION and _ adultera- 

tion of wool fabrics were discuss- 
ed in a recent issue of Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin. . 

The author, who signed as “Textile- 
Expert Subscriber,” made the follow- 
ing reply to the question, “What can 
the consumer do to buy acceptable 
wool apparel at the correct price?” 


Unfortunately the detection of shoddy is 
not an easy matter for the layman without 
the aid of a microscope and other labora- 
tory equipment. The following suggestions 
however, may be helpful in purchasing wool 
apparel. 


1. Remember that all worsted fabrics 
are made of virgin wools. 

2. In woolen fabrics, manipulation will 
often be almost limitless. 

3. Buying on a basis of handling qual- 
ity, feel, or appearance is hazardous in view 
of the present tendency to plate woolen 
yarns over a core of another fiber or fibers. 

4. Demand written statements as to 
percentage fiber content in the fabric of 
a garment, realizing, of course, that you 
may still be buying reworked wool, but 
that the dealer is often afraid to misrepre- 
sent his goods seriously in writing. He 
knows there is always danger that the pur- 
chaser may be the agent of a competitor 
preparing a complaint to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

5. One basis of selection lies in the fact 
that a good all-wool fabric will quickly re- 
sume its shape after being creased, while 
mixture fabrics will remain creased for some 
time. 

6. Remember that clean raw wool 
(tops) costs around 90 cents per pound to- 
day. You should be suspicious of a wool 
fabric weighing ten or twelve ounces a 
yard (54 in. width) offered at retail for a 
dollar a yard. As a matter of fact, on the 
basis of current wool replacement costs, it 
is doubtful that a 10-ounce, all woolen 
fabric made of virgin stock can be sold at 
retail today for less than $1.50. In other 
words, when you are offered wool apparel 
at a cheap price, it is a safe guess that it is 
made of reworked or manipulated stock. 
Here is one place where price may be a 
deciding factor, but even then, you may 
as well be reconciled to the fact that a high 
price does not by any means assure your 
getting all wool. Keep in mind that the 
main disadvantages of a wool-mixture fab- 
ric are: 

(a) Loss of capacity to be dyed as 
effectively as an all-wool fabric. 


(b) Loss of shape, stretch, and resili- 
ency. 

(c) Doubtful durability — may wear 
very poorly. 

(d) Tendency to look shabby at a very 
early stage in its life. 


The remainder of this discussion of 
adulteration of wool fabrics included 
the following paragraphs: 


It is important to realize that worsted 
yarns are not known to be subject to mix- 
ture or manufacture from shoddy wools 
whereas woolen yarns may be made from 
practically anything including sweepings off 
the floor. As pointed out in ‘“Men’s Suits 
and Suit Fabris,” in CR’s February Bulle- 
tin, worsted yarns are made of longer fibers 
and therefore, in general, have higher tensile 
strength and better wearing qualities than 
woolens, made of short fibers, uncombed. 
As a matter of fact, it is not generally 
realized that practically every bit of wool 
in any form is utilized in the making of 
fabrics. 


It is conceivable that wool fibers in use 
today as shoddy or reworked wools have 
been shorn from the sheep’s back as long 
as forty or fifty years ago. The wool may 
have started out in the form of a blanket 
and seen service in an average household for 
ten years, after which it was sold for 
“choice wool clips” and garnetted (a tech- 
nical term for tearing apart, or shredding). 
Our now shredded-up blanket starts out its 
second life as a reworked wool fabric, let 
us say in a woolen sweater. This is a good 
garment and will give service for five years, 
after which it is next seen in the old clothes 
man’s bag. He sells it back to the mill as 
“sweater clips,” where, once more garnet- 
ted, it becomes ready for its third reincar- 
nation. This time, quite possibly, it turns 
up as an “all-wool” flannel robe, which may 
have sold for as much as $4.98, and which 
for five years more will serve your leisure 
hours or hang on the closet door. Then you 
will pass it to some needy person, who may 
use it another two years and then possibly 
cut it down for her child, when again it 
will pass into the old clothes bag. Out of 
these “‘colored flannel clips,” once more gar- 
netted, this time dyed an attractive black 
(of pure necessity), is made a heavy-fleece, 
woolen overcoat material, for which you 
may pay as much as $24.95 made up into a 


coat. Conservatively, you and the needy 


family you pass it on to, get almost ten 
years out of it. 

Again from the old clothes bag, it 
emerges—through the rag man—at the mill, 
as “woolen overcoating clips” and, after 
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further garnetting and redyeing, is ready to 
be made up into any number of things— 
children’s woolen snow suits, wool hose, up- 
holstery fabrics, or even into that lovely 
American oriental rug which is now on 
your floor. And this is far from the end, 
So far, enough of the fiber has been re. 
tained to be spun, and respun. When finally 
it has been literally garnetted to death, and 
the fibers are too short for further manipu- 
lation, it finds itself in the company of the 
sweepings and fiber dust from the mill’s 
radiator pipes, walls, floors, and so on 
(“choice waste”), and you next see this 
fifty-year-old wool in a window display of 
fine felt hats. Incredible, you say? Not at 
all, because these short fibers lend themselves 
admirably to being compressed with steam 
and glue! 


Through all these stages things have hap- 
pened to our virgin wool fiber. With every 
garnetting, it is apt to be torn and frayed, 
and it becomes shorter and shorter. Each 
redyeing takes its toll upon the physical 
structure of the fiber, with consequent loss 
of lustre, elasticity, and hygroscopic qual- 
ity. And, of course, the possibility and even 
probability is that in the various garnettings, 
the admixture of cotton, rayon, silk, virgin 
wool, and miscellaneous waste has greatly 
degraded the original character of our 
woolen blanket. Such ramifications as these, 
research men have not investigated, but 
little imagination is required to see all the 
possibilities. The making of men’s and boys’ 
woolen suitings has been greatly affected by 
these yarn mixtures. Actual blends such 
as the following are described in a technical 
magazine for the benefit of manufacturers 
of woolen fabrics. 


Boys’ Cotton-Mix Fabric number 2 
20% white carded cotton 


10% light lavender stain noils, carbon- 
ized and neutralized 


30% white low Nevada wool 
25% white garnet or good shoddy 
30% black mill waste, good 


Such a blend as this is used in the warp 
and filling as a 2% run woolen yarn, when 
the stock will draw down to that count and 
retain adequate strength for weaving. The 
fabric is given a soft finish and when the 
job is done, consumers will not have the 
least idea of the mixture that has been 
utilized in this type of woolen suiting ma- 
terial. The wear of such a fiber is more 
than questionable, and the material will un- 
doubtedly be incapable of retaining its good 
appearance for any length of time. Women’s 
coat and suit fabrics are at present made 
mostly from woolen yarns, also, and here 
too, considerable fabric manipulation is 
being carried out. Some outstanding meth- 
ods of adulteration in this field are: 


PLATED YARNS — wherein cotton of 
rayon is used as a core and covered with 
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wool to give the feeling or handling quali- 
ties of wool. The wool content of the 
plated yarns is from 1/3 to 4. 

Cotton MixEes—fabrics containing ap- 
proximately 50 per cent cotton, 50 per cent 
wool. A number of fabrics being sold by 
woolen mills as “all wool” at high wool 
prices have been found to be 50 to 60 per 
cent cotton and 40 to 50 per cent wool. 

SpuN RaYoN MixEs—in which rayon 
yarns are cut into short lengths for blend- 
ing with wool. The use of spun rayon is 
very effective in helping to imitate the feel 
of wool as well as the appearance, and in 
mixtures with wool is rapidly growing in 
popularity. 

REWORKED OR SHODDY WooLts—have re- 
turned to widespread use. They vary tre- 
mendously in quality and variety as indi- 
cated in the following table: 

(The prices are approximately as of Feb- 
ruary, 1936.) 
Garnetted threads 
Fine white worsted threads 70 

Fine noils (short fibers left 

over in comb. worsteds) 70 

New sweater clips (fine)... 70 

Hosiery clips (duty paid) 
60-70 

Fine colored worsted threads 50 

Mixed worsted clips 

Old graded woolen rags. 17-45 

Merchant tailor clips... 30 

Soft woolen rags 

Mixed overcoatings 

Soft woolen underwear clips 16 

Rough worsteds — 

The above listed rags and clips are col- 
lected from the far corners of the earth. 
One woolen manufacturer proudly claims 
that his fabrics are made from the “choicest 
selected southern European rag stocks.” 


76c per |b. 








Report on Denver Wool 
Auction 


IRES received as the National 

Wool Grower goes to press give 
the following information about the 
opening days of the Merrion and Wil- 
kins’ wool auction at Denver: 

On Monday, October 12, 800,000 
pounds of wool were offered. Of this 
amount 23,000 pounds of regular wool 
and 113,000 pounds of off sorts were 
sold and the balance passed. Sales 
included 3500 pounds of Wyoming 
three-eighths at 30 cents; 1900 Colo- 
rado three-eighths at 3214, and 17,000 
pounds of Colorado fine at 32 cents. 

On the second day, 680,000 Ibs. were 
offered, but only 20,000 Ibs. sold. 

Practically all Boston wool houses 
were represented and a few: manufac- 
turers and topmakers were also present. 


Montana Mountain Ranges and 
Mother’s Milk Make Market Toppers 


N Wednesday, September 16, the 
Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman, Montana, mar- 
keted 237 head of range lambs at Chi- 
cago for $9.35 per hundred, which 
was 35 cents per hundred more than 
any range lambs sold for on that day. 
These lambs were called by market 
experts an outstanding load. 
The only feed received by the lambs 


‘was mountain range and the ewes’ 


milk. 


Hamp- 
shire 


Table I pam Grose 
bouillets breds 


Number = 37 200 
Percent of load 15.61 | 84.39 
Average age when market- 
ed (days) 
Average birth weight (Ibs. ) 
Average weight to the 
mountains (lbs.) 
Average weight from the 
mountains (lbs.) 
Number of days grazed... 
Average total gain (lbs.) _ 
Average daily gain (lbs.) _ 








149.6 
10.54 


140.8 
11.25 


56.49 | 57.00 














Some of the Montana Market Toppers 


There was a total of 1108 lambs 
grazed, approximately one half of 
which were sired by Hampshire rams 
and one half by Rambouillet rams. Of 
this number 21.39 per cent, or 237 
head, were fat enough to sell for 
slaughter at the end of the grazing 
season. 


Of the 237 head sold 84.39 per cent 
were by Hampshire rams and 15.61 
per cent by Rambouillet rams. The 
black-faced lambs were nine days 
younger and weighed slightly more 
when marketed than the white-faced 
lambs. 


Data on the gains, etc., for the lambs 
marketed are presented in Table I, and 
marketing details in Table II. 


Table II 


Average weight per lamb on 
cars, lbs. 
Average selling weight per 
| ae be ee 
Per cent shrink 
Hours enroute 
Feeds enroute 
Marketing charges 
i. Jp eee 
Feed 
Yardage 
Commission 
National Meat Board 
Insurance 








-_-$160.20 
25.40 





Total 
Selling price per cwt 
Marketing cost per cwt. in- 

cluding shrink 
Net price per cwt. Bozeman 8.08 
Net price per lamb Bozeman 7.15 


D. W. Chittenden, Head, Animal Hus- 


bandry Department, Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


$220.22 
9.35 





1.27 














Wool Consumption 
Advances 


N INCREASE in the mill con- 

sumption of both shorn and pulled 
wools, over July figures, is reported by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for August. In shorn wools the 
gain was 15 per cent; in pulled wools, 
13 per cent. Six per cent of the total 
used in August was foreign wool. 

The total consumption for the first 
eight months of this year is now only 
10 per cent below the high record rate 
of the same part of last year. 

Totals of consumption for this year 
so far show 315,904,000 pounds of 
shorn wool and 52,000,000 pounds of 
pulled wool. Government estimates 
placed the total 1936 production of 
shorn wool at 361,000,000 pounds. In 
1935 the production of pulled wool 
was 66,000,000 pounds. 

The statistics show that under con- 
tinuation of the recent rate of consump- 
tion, the supply of domestic wool will 
be exhausted before the 1937 clip is 
shorn. 

August consumption of shorn wool 
was nearly altogether on worsted ma- 
chinery and included 2,195,000 pounds 
of the fine grades, 1,807,000 pounds 
of three-eighths and quarter-blood 
grades and 825,000 of half blood. 





Comments on the 
National Ram Sale 


HE writer failed to attend the 

National Ram Sale in Salt Lake 
City in the last week of August, but 
has been digesting or rather trying to 
digest the results of the sale, of which 
there is a detailed account in the Sep- 
tember issue of the National Wool 
Grower with beautiful pictures of the 
top rams of different breeds nicely 
reproduced in the manner of our able 
publisher. 

But those pictures of the top rams 
and the prices they brought mutely 
tell a sad story to me. Why did the 
Rambouillets get such a slap in prices 
when we know they are the kings of 
all breeds of sheep? There must be 
some reason, and I am not going to 


accept the verdict without saying some- 
thing in defense of the great breed of 
sheep which all Rambouillet breeders 
love. 

I may step on someone’s toes, but 
I am only a friendly critic. Three 
hundred and fifty dollars for the best 
Rambouillet against $750 for a Hamp- 
shire and a thousand dollars for a 
Suffolk! Is it the public that is to 
blame? Part of the trouble lies there, 
and I think part (and a large part) 
rests on the breeder himself. He is 
trying to please the public by giving 


them just what they want—not a 


wrinkle in a carload—and ruining the 
breed by going to the extreme in 
smoothness. 

Now, I am not advocating a lot of 
wrinkles on the body, or any for that 
matter, but one or two folds on the 
neck do not hurt anything. Breeding 
for smoothness will, in a few years, 
result in lighter and lighter fleeces. 
Then our customers may change their 
minds overnight, but we breeders can- 
not put folds back on the sheep except 
by using a pair of shears to make arti- 
ficial folds out of wool. 

If the horns were taken off some of 
the best selling Rambouillets pictured 
in the sale, one could not guess what 
breed they were. They’d look like 
Panamas or Corriedales. And it gives 
me a pain to see that some of our very 
best Rambouillet breeders have re- 
sorted to crossing their sheep with 
coarse-wooled types and giving them 
a big-sounding name. I am looking 
for someone to cross the Rambouillet 
with the Navajo sheep of northern 
Arizona and call them “Rambonavajo.” 
Some beginner would likely buy them 
at a high price. 

I would like to see all crossbred 
rams ruled out of our wonderful Na- 
tional Ram Sale and nothing but high 
class, pure-blooded rams of well- 
known breeds put in the ring. In the 
year 1927 I saw crossbred rams at the 
sale barn in Salt Lake sell for $48. 
They looked to me like a cross between 
a goat and a sheep. Then at the same 
sale, bunch after bunch of wonderful 
fine-wooled rams sold for $20, some 
less, and many went through the ring 
without a bid. 
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The thousand-dollar Suffolk and 
the $750 Hampshire are valuable 
rams. But after all, they are only 
large hunks of meat—nothing more. 
If cut up and sold over the block they 
would be no better than some large 
Rambouillets. Used to cross on fine- 
wooled ewes, such rams give us the 
best lambs for market; lambs that 
bring top prices, provided our good 
old, fine-wooled mothers give them a 
lot of milk and they get fat. 

I want to warn our Rambouillet 
breeders to get busy and not let a 
bunch of mongrels steal our show. 
Seligman, Arizona T. J. Hudspeth 





The Use of lodized Salt 


HE Montana Experiment Station 

has made a special study in that 
state of the mineral requirements of 
range livestock. The following state- 
ment, prepared by Dr. Howard Welch 
of the experiment station and recently 
printed in the Montana Farmer, sum- 
marizes his views of the necessity of 
providing additional iodine for live- 
stock in that state. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when 
it didn’t particularly matter whether a 
calf or a lamb lived or died; they were 
scarcely worth raising anyway. Now, with 
lambs at seven cents, calves about the same, 
and hogs out of sight, we must again 
watch our steps in regard to avoiding losses 
this spring. Montana always has been and 
always will be a “goiter country.” This 
spring there will be the usual crop of hair- 
less pigs, goitered lambs, “big neck” calves, 
and weak foals! all due to the lack of iodine 
that prevails throughout the northern 
states from coast to coast. 

As we have written before, so many times, 
in the Montana Farmer, losses of this type 
are entirely the fault of the owner, for they 
are absolutely preventable. The use of io- 
dized salt, for the breeding females at 
least, will entirely prevent all cases of 
goiter in the new-born, and the cost and 
labor of such prevention is so small that 
it is just plain stupidity to neglect it. There 


‘are, of course, whole sections in which goiter 


has never occurred, such as the areas just 
east of the divide. 

But in Montana, anywhere east of a line 
drawn north and south through Great Falls, 
the use of a reliable iodized salt is certainly 
a good and cheap insurance against spring 
losses from goiter. Especially is this true of 
stock on farms. Range cattle and sheep, 
ranging over a wide area, getting their water 
supply from a dozen different sources, theif 
grass from hills and valleys and mountains, 
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are more likely to avoid an extreme iodine 
deficiency than those animals kept on one 
half section of land their whole life. 

We used to describe in detail the method 
of mixing iodized salt at home, partly be- 
cause commercial iodized salt was unneces- 
satily expensive, and partly because the pro- 
ducers of iodized salt had so many varied 
ideas as to how much iodine should be 
mixed in a sack of salt. Now, iodized salt 
for livestock can be bought in any feed 
store, and owing to the greatly decreased 
price of potassium iodide, a good brand of 
iodized salt can be purchased at around 50 
cents per hundred over the actual salt cost. 
Considering that sheep eat less than a third 
of an ounce of salt a day, this half dollar 
will protect a lot of sheep against goiter. 

The exact dosage of iodine per head per 
day has never been clearly determined. All 
livestock eat salt irregularly, often going 
several days without going near a salt 
trough. Recognizing this,.some manufac- 
turers have increased the percentage of 
iodine in their salt mixtures to three or 
four times the amount we formerly recom- 
mended, and are able to sell this high per- 
centage salt at the same price as the iodized 
salt containing a lower percentage of iodine. 

Considering the way in which salt is used 
and handled, the possibility of iodine loss 
from salt mixtures through exposure to sun 
and rain, we are inclined to advise the use 
of a standard iodized salt containing around 
.1§ per cent of potassium iodide instead of 
the weaker mixture of .02 per cent. There 
seems to be no evidence that any harm can 
result from this higher dosage of iodine, the 
cost is no greater, and there is much more 
assurance that the stock will receive suffi- 
cient iodine. 

Iodized salt should be fed to hogs, sheep, 
cattle, and horses throughout the entire 
winter, beginning by the first of December 
and continuing to the middle of March, or 
into April. No good results can be expected 
by feeding it for a month or six weeks. 
Although in some districts, where goiter is 
extremely prevalent, it may be advisable 
to feed iodized salt the year around, in most 
of the state this is not necessary. It is pos- 
sible that the general condition of stock 
may be improved by the use of this special 
salt, in areas where iodine is clearly lacking, 
but this remains to be proved. 

In buying iodized salt, be sure you get 
iodized salt. It should be so labeled, and 
the percentage of potassium iodide clearly 
stated. If it is not so labeled, it may con- 
tain a little iodine, or it may not. We do 
not know of any rock salt, or “native” 
salt, that contains any iodine in any depend- 
able amount. 

Because a standard and officially recog- 
nized iodized salt can now be purchased at 
the same price as the various substitutes, 
and at no greater cost than the home-mixed 
product, it seems to us that the use of this 
salt, throughout the winter at least, should 

made a routine practice on all farms in 
central and eastern Montana. 
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Is Wyoming to Hold the Line Against 
Misrepresentation in Fabrics? 


YOMING has a constitutional, 
truth-in-fabrics law. When fab- 
rics containing rayon and cotton in- 
vade our state to fill our people’s de- 
mand for wool, we have ready for ac- 
tion a law to compel the labeling of 
the virgin wool content of fabrics. 
There is no question as to the enforce- 
ment of this law against substitutions, 
other than shoddy, for the presence of 
any man-made or vegetable fiber in a 
fabric can be proved beyond question. 
When the synthetic fiber forces take 
over the markets for wool, as they have 
taken over the markets for silk, will 
Wyoming be found holding the line 
alone, or will other producer-consumer 
states be armed with effective labeling 
legislation to stop the invader? 

This menace cannot be controlled 
except with state fabric labeling laws. 
We cannot get national legislation of 
this kind, or even commercial stand- 
ards for labeling from the Bureau of 
Standards that will define virgin wool, 
but in many states, effective laws can 
be enacted regardless of the stand 
taken by commercial and industrial 
dictators at Washington. 

Wool growers and wool consumers, 
forge you a legal weapon for defense 
while there is yet time! Do it where 
you can, in your home state, and you 
will have the situation well in hand 
when rayon lands in force. 

In this connection the following 
statement about mixed wool and rayon 
goods as appearing in a recent edition 
of the Daily News Record is of interest: 

The situation that has arisen as a result 
of the introduction of fabrics composed 
partly of worsted and partly of rayon, is 
more serious than some think, if those who 
are involved in the production of that type 
of cloth are the best criterion by which to 
judge. 

They, in some instances at least, believe 
that the surface of the possibilities has not 
been scratched by the cloths that have been 
put upon the market. On the contrary, 
they believe that the future will see develop- 
ments that will make the most sluggish 
think seriously and decide what to do for 
themselves. 

Furthermore, they think, in some in- 
stances, that the industry should lose no 
time in taking hold of publicity for the 


purpose of acquainting the retailer (and, 
obviously, many wholesalers) with just how 
near alike are some of the cloths made of 
ail wool and somie of those containing rayon. 

It has been pointed out before that some 
of the shrewdest buyers have been deceived, 
or, if not deceived, ‘have been unable to tell 
the two apart. This, after they had had 
samipies given them for that purpose. The 
point in this, of course, is that if those who 
are expert cannot tell the two apart without 
previous knowledge, how may the inexpert 
consumer be expected to do so. 

That is the situation that caused the 
recommendation that the all-wool houses 
demand that garments be marked for what 
they contain. 

There has been a disposition to take the 
stand in some instances that the woolen and 
worsted mills were not acting wisely in en- 
dorsing rayon. That it is properly the 
product of the cotton mills and that cloth- 
ing manufacturers would not buy these 
cloths from cotton goods houses. Also, that 
the clothiers would not explore the cotton 
goods markets for rayon cloths. 

The answer of those who have gone in 
for the use of spun rayon is that they have 
no way of knowing this definitely, and that 
if rayon cloths are to substitute for the fab- 
rics they make, they would rather do the 
substituting themselves than to have some- 
one else do it. There is, of course, much in 
that point of view. 

The most important point made in con- 
nection with the introduction of rayon is 
that the industry is committed to promo- 
tion. That it is time it took into account 
the fact that it was to promote wool. There 
is no doubt that there have been many who 
have been half-hearted about the promotion 
of the industry, but this situation should 
provide the incentive for them to get aboard 
the movement in a wholehearted manner. 

The silk industry did not take the situa- 
tion seriously until it was too late. Then 
the rayon industry took over the silk in- 
dustry, so to speak. It was hoped that the 
wool textile industry would profit by this 
experience in a sister industry. So far they 
have not given evidence of having done so. 

One of the reasons given by buyers for 
their lack of interest at the moment is that 
they bought too much summer merchandise. 
This should indicate the attractiveness of 
some of the summer cloths. Perhaps, these 
buyers mean that they discounted the bonus 
too liberally, for that is actually what took 
place. 

It can scarcely mean that they bought 
too many of the substitute cloths that are 
on the market, because some of the most 
effective did not come onto the market until 
the buyers were about through. If they 
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mean the purchases made recently for next 
summer, it is important, because the feature 
of the summer business for next year was 
the innumerable offerings of cloths con- 
taining spun rayon. 

It was not until the use of spun rayon 
began that anyone took its introduction as 
a substitute seriously. Now more and more 
are awakening to its possibilities and it. is 
characteristic of the industry to overlook 
the rapidity with which a transformation 
can take place and ground be lost that 


cannot be recovered. ee 
Rawlins, Wyo. Kleber: Hadsell. 





Navajo Indian 
Reservation Extension 


“foe proposed enlargement of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, which 
has had the attention and concern of 
livestock interests of New Mexico for 
some time past, was the subject of 
hearings this summer by a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The hearings, lasting five 
days, were held at Gallup, Farmington 
and Santa Fe and were attended largely 
by livestock men and representatives 
of the Land Use Committee of the 
New Mexico Planning Board. Senator 
Elmer Thomas (Oklahoma) presided 
at the hearings as chairman of the sub- 
committee. At their conclusion he said 
that action, at the next session of 
Congress, on the bill to extend the 
boundary of the reservation would de- 
pend largely upon the attitude of New 
Mexico’s Congressmen toward it. 





National Beef Month 
a Success 


TATISTICS have not been com- 
piled yet to show definitely the 
results of the National Beef Campaign 
during August, but the reports coming 
from all cooperating agencies express 
complete satisfaction with the out- 
come. 

The August cattle market itself gives 
the story in general terms. Follow- 
ing a period of high receipts, August 
supplies were still larger and yet prices 
remained steady; there was no ruinous 
collapse, with all its bad after-effects. 
That such a large volume of beef could 
be moved into consumption, especially 


in hot weather when meat-eating is 
naturally at a low point, speaks 
most significantly of the success 
of the campaign. Also, the results 
of such an intensive publicity pro- 
gram do not generally end with the 
campaign itself. Consumer interest 
in the product usually continues for 
seme time at least after the actual 
stimulation ceases. 


' Briefly reviewed, the situation un- 
der which August became National 
Beef Month was this: Continued heavy 
slaughter of cattle in the early spring 
and summer months had had its effect 
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on beef prices. August was looming 
up with a probable greater volume of 
market shipments through liquidations 
on account of the drouth. Something 
had to be done to prevent the market 
from sagging to a point of demoraliz- 
ation. The answer was the National 
Beef Campaign. 


Probably never before in livestock 
history has there been such complete 
support from the entire industry for 
one of its member-branches in distress. 
Chain stores, retail meat dealers— 
everyone came to the front and did a 
good job. 











Sheep Awards at the Utah State Fair September 26-October 3, 1936 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Idaho Auxiliary Boosts 
Wool 


A: THE Woman’s Camp held at 
Mack’s Inn in Island Park under 
the supervision of Miss Marion Hep- 
worth from the Extension Division of 
University of Idaho, the Women’s Aux- 
iliary gave, as a wool boosting stunt, 
an all-wool auto robe. Tickets were 
passed out at the door and the drawing 
took place after a very fine talk on 
wool by Miss Hepworth. 

Mrs. J. C. Fowler, State Secretary 





Auxiliary Booth at 
Pacific International 


HE Oregon Auxiliary was again 

represented at the Pacific Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition with 
a booth. The display of the auxiliary 
in last year’s Pacific International 
met with such success that space was 
allotted to them in this year’s event. 
The show ran through the week of 
October 3. Mrs. Stagg and Mrs. Wid- 
mon were in charge of the auxiliary 
booth. 





Opening Meeting of 
Salt Lake Chapter 


HE first regular monthly meeting 

of the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers was held in the 
lounge of the Belvedere Hotel at two 
o'clock, September 14, 1936, preceded 
by a tasty buffet luncheon. 

Mrs. Julian Neff, president, conduct- 
ed the meeting, introducing the new 
officers for the year 1936-1937 as well 
as the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees. She also gave a few words 
of greeting to all the members. 

Mrs, Parley Dansie, chairman of the 
Year Book Committee, reported on its 
progress and suggested that Mr. Jack 
Boud of the Utah Woolen Mills and 
Mr. J. A. Manderfield be thanked by 
letter for their advertisements in the 
hew issue. 





Material for this section should be 

sent to Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, Nation- 

al Press Correspondent, 1110 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Mrs. J. R. Eliason, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, gave a 
resume of the programs to be carried 
out at each meeting and listed the mem- 
bers of the various standing commit- 
tees. 

A ladies’ trio, consisting of Liza 
Bringhurst, Dorothy Rosebraugh and 
Crissy Dixson, accompanied by Alta 
Cassity, entertained by singing two 
lovely numbers, “On the Bend of the 
River” and “The Doll and the Teddy 
Bear.” 

Mrs. McKinley Oswald, as chair- 
man of the Women’s Council, reported 
the first meeting of this group for this 
season. 

Mrs. Emma M. Gardner gave an 
especially interesting book review of 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s “North to 
the Orient.” 

Mrs. J. A. Hooper led a discussion 
as to what type of entertainment should 
be given this year by the auxiliary to 
raise finances. A motion was made and 
carried to give a bridge tea, after which 
the meeting was adjourned. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Secretary 





Yakima Group Holds 
Meeting 


HE Yakima Chapter of the Wash- 

ington Wool Growers Auxiliary 
met on September 4 in the home of 
Mrs. Victor Crowe, with sixteen mem- 
bers present. 

The program consisted of an address 
by our new president, Mrs. Wm. Watt. 
After this, plans were discussed for 
the work of the auxiliary during the 
Washington State Fair. Much interest 
was shown in the coming year’s pro- 
gram. 

The assisting hostesses were Mrs. 
Alex Dunnett and Mrs. Benn Agor. 

Mrs. Archie M. Prior, Secretary 


Oregon Activities 


HE Morrow County Chapter No. 

1 of the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Oregon State Wool Growers met at 
Lucas Place on September 4, 1936. A 
luncheon was enjoyed, after which a 
business meeting was conducted by 
Mrs. Ralph Thompson, president. 

Activities proposed were: (1) A 
drive to double the membership this 
year; (2) Christmas window suggesting 
gifts of wool; (3) An entertainment for 
the wool growers and wives next 
month; (4) A style show in November 
showing products of knitting school to 
be held in connection with benefit card 
party. 

There were 16 members and one 
visitor present. The next meeting will 
be held at Lucas Place on October 2. 

Mrs. Jos. Belanger, Secretary 


— monthly meeting of the Mal- 

heur County Ladies Auxiliary to 
the Oregon State Wool Growers was 
held at the home of Mrs. J. B. Adrian, 
Ontario, Oregon, August 11, 1936. 
President Mrs. Adrian presided. There 
were seven members and five visitors 
present. 

It was decided that the chapter 
would have an exhibit at the Malheur 
County Fair and Rodeo September 5, 
6 and 7. 

Plans were discussed to make a quilt 
with a wool bat, to be sold in a money- 
raising project. 

A business meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Dave Kent on Monday 
evening, August 17 and also one at the 
home of Mrs. Adrian, Friday, August 
21, at which the quilt was tied. 

Mrs. Fred Trenkel, Secretary 


HE Umatilla Chapter No. 4 of 
the Ladies Auxiliary to the Ore- 
gon State Wool Growers held its 
monthly meeting in the Library Club 
Room on September 19, 1936. 
The style show which is to be given 
very soon was discussed. 
The program committee outlined a 
program for the year’s work. Future 
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activities of the chapter will be along 
educational lines. 
Seven members were present. 
Josephine Falconer, Secretary 





HE Baker County Auxiliary to 

the Oregon Wool Growers met on 
September 2, 1936, with Mrs. Lula 
Phillips presiding. Fifteen members 
and 15 visitors were present. The 
meeting was held at the Rod and Gun 
Club Hall. Activities of the chapter 
have included a pot-luck supper and 
plans are being made for a card party 
to raise money. 

The next meeting will be held on 
October 14 at the home of Mrs. Fred 
Widman. 

Mrs. Lula Phillips, Secretary 
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Wool, One of the Leads 


in Winter Fashions 


_ a long time now some of us 
have held high hopes that wool 
would come into its own, take its prop- 
er place in women’s apparel. Wool, of 
course, has always had top placing in 
the tailor-mades and sportswear for 
women—there has been no argument on 
that point. But there were other fields 
to conquer. What was the matter with 
wool for the dressier afternoon frock 
and the evening gown? Nothing that 
we could see, and now apparently 
others see with us. We quote the fol- 
lowing from a recent issue of McCall’s 
Magazine, fashion magazine for wo- 
men: 


The smartest thing you can put on after 
lunch is a wool afternoon dress—wool! 
Afternoon frocks, scorned for the past few 
years by the People Who Think They Mat- 
ter, are now moving in the right circles 
again. It seems that soft dresses are a good 
idea after all. The most smartly dressed 
women are ordering them in sheer fine wool, 
and the style they choose is that kind of 
draped dress that Alix makes and that one 


__ has always thought of as only for silk. 


Women of the sheep industry no 
longer need feel that loyalty alone de- 
mands their wearing wool; style de- 
mands it now. 





Serew Worm Control 
Program in the 
Southeast 


#NONCENTRATION of the federal 


campaign against screw worms in 
the most heavily infested areas of the 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Southeast is announced by Lee A. 
Strong, chief of the Bureau of Ep- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Reduc- 
ing the numbers of this serious pest of 
livestock in the most southern sections 
of its southeastern range, where it con- 
tinues active through warm periods of 
winter, seems the most effective way 
to keep it at such a low ebb that it will 
not spread next summer in destructive- 
ly large numbers to more northern 
states, where winter puts an end to its 
activity. 

The special assistants employed by 
the department and working in many 
parts of the Southeast will be discon- 
tinued as of September 15, except for 
those in Florida and southern Georgia. 
In parts of Florida additional assist- 
ants may be required to place special 
emphasis on the work that should be 
done this season. One representative 
will be retained in each of the lightly 
infested states— Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina—giving 
special attention to the treatment of in- 
fested animals which may be moved 
from trading and shipping centers. 

The success of this program is evi- 
dent from the reduction in the number 
of screw worm cases in the Southeast 
—from 231,091 for the period June 
1 to December 31, 1935, to 12,906 for 
the period June 22 to August 28, 1936. 
Of the cases reported this year, 12,008 
were in Florida, 309 in Georgia, 247 
in Alabama, 167 in Mississippi, 102 in 
Louisiana, and 73 in South Carolina. 

The remarkable success of the cam- 
paign is attributed to the efforts of 
stockmen and farmers, to the coopera- 
tion of all livestock interests and state 
and local agencies, and to the weather. 
Increasing numbers of livestock owners 
have modified their farm and range 
practices to meet the department’s 
recommendations. They have post- 
poned castrating, marking, and dehorn- 
ing their animals until after the period 
of screw worm fly activity. Also they 
have examined their animals frequently 
and treated all cases of infestation 
promptly. Abnormally low tempera- 
tures in the South in 1935 helped the 
situation by reducing the number of 
flies, which cut the brood of worms for 
1936. 





Lamb Prices in September 


What Happened and Why—Some of the Statistics 


Mr. James E. Poole has for a great many years 
discussed the lamb market record of the previous month, 
and the Chicago market in particular on this page of 
the Wool Grower. Owing to his illness the discussion 
of the course of events in September and the'r signi- 
ficance has been prepared in the office of the National 
Wool Grower. 


HE course of lamb prices through the summer and 

early fall has been a severe disappointment to pro- 
ducers. Some decline from the encouraging spring prices 
was not unexpected, but the extent of the decline does not 
seem to be explainable on the basis of the supply or appar- 
ent strength of the demand. 

Judging the general course of prices for top fat lambs 
by Chicago quotations, we find a steady decline from the 
monthly average reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture in May at $12.08 to $9.60 for September. (The 
Chicago average in September, 1935, for good and choice 
lambs was $9.34.) Of this $1.50 was taken off in July but 
each month has recorded a decline from the previous one. 
Probably the variations in top quotations do not tell the 
whole story because, in markets like those of late, the depth 
of the sort means a great deal and usually is greatest on 
the weak spots. 

In any consideration of the course of prices three main 
points must be studied: (1) Supplies, (2) Demand, and 
(3) Quality of receipts. 

As to supplies, it is interesting to find that the actual 
slaughter, as measured by reports of federal inspection, 
during the first eight months of 1936 was 8 per cent below 
the same part of 1935. This in spite of the larger lamb 
crop of this year. However, the 1935 crop was not moving 
freely until May. Taking then the figures from May to 
August, inclusive, for the two years, it is still more sur- 
prising to find that for those four months, this year’s kill 
was 10 per cent below last year. This does not offer much 
encouragement for fall and winter prices, unless the bal- 
ance of the fall kill shall step up materially and relieve 
the winter months of a very large supply. Official reports 
for September lamb slaughter are not available as this re- 
port is being prepared, but the record at twelve centers 
for the first three weeks of September shows only a mod- 
erate increase on the same weeks of August. September 
always is a month of heavy shipments and slaughter and it 
is to be hoped that its final slaughter figures, and those for 
October, will show a large increase and a reduction in pros- 
pective winter receipts at the markets. But the disturbing 
thing is that prices should have declined so steadily in the 
face of the fact that the volume of lamb going into consump- 
tion could not possibly be regarded as burdensome or as 
taxing wholesale and retail channels. 

This period also included the hot part of the year 
when lamb usually is of the best quality and most in de- 
mand by housewives. In view of the moderate volume of 


supply, it could have been expected that prices would at 
least have held steady. Such expectation finds further 
support in the improved consumer purchasing power of 
this year. We refer briefly to the course of quoted car- 
cass prices through the summer months. However, in con- 
sidering carcass prices it should not be assumed that live 
prices for fat lambs follow the prices obtainable for the 
dressed product. In fact it may be considered that when the 
live market is lowered by restriction of competition or 
through opportunity offered by large receipts, the result 
is a lowering of the dressed price. 

Analysis of the weekly price records in September of 
1935 and 1936 shows the live and dressed prices to be very 
similar in those two months, reflecting nothing of this 
year’s improvement in consumer purchasing and in wool 
and pelt value. Of course no fixed relationship can rea- 
sonably be looked for between prices on foot and in the 
carcass, but the fact that New York carcass prices advanced 
80 cents during the second week of September while lamb 
prices moved downward goes to support the idea that what 
the producer gets is not directly determined by what the 
packer sells for. 

Even a slight drop in market receipts usually helps 
prices. If the fall shipment and slaughter shall be high 
enough to lighten the load on the late winter market, then, 
with steady or stronger consumer demand, the market may 
get into better shape next spring and justify the range man 
in hoping that the summer market in 1937 will not go off 
so seriously and strangely as it has done in 1936. 

Admittedly, the general quality of this year’s crop has 
not been up to the standard of 1935. Merchandising has 
been more difficult and this will explain, in part at least, 
the unfavorable developments of last month in comparison 
to those of September in 1935. 

In view of this year’s larger lamb production it is 
surprising that August and September runs have not shown 
more increase than actually was recorded. Receipts in 
each year for August, for four weeks ending September 
26 (including Monday, August 31), and for the week end- 
ing September 26 are shown below for seven markets, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Denver, Buffalo, 
and St. Paul. 








SHEEP RECEIPTS AT SEVEN MARKETS 
Chicago Kas. City Omaha St. Joe Denver Buffalo St. Paul 








Year Totals 





MONTH OF AUGUST 

202,248 74,308 205,428 96,751 215,328 69,384 193,663 1,057,110 

189,656 65,443 151,984 64,501 311,435 48,436 182,197 1,013,652 
FOUR WEEKS ENDED SEPTEMBER 26, 1936-SEPTEMBER 28, 1935 

239,475 89,331 201,631 $4,810 332,112 80,940 211,078 1,209,377 

259,818 97,308 188,864 60,655 413,802 47,890 226,192 1,294,529 
ONE WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 26, 1936-SEPTEMBER 28, 1935 

58,934 22,735 48,706 11,212 113,450 21,887 65,263 342,187 

71,300 30,310 47,160 17,289 123,642 12,940 66,453 369,094 


1935 
1936 








1935 
1936 








1935 
1936 








In each week of September the movement of feeder 
lambs from twelve principal markets was smaller than 
in 1935. There does not appear to have been an unusually 
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large movement direct from range to feed lots, though Oc- 
tober will give a better line on that and also better reveal 
the extent of the early contracting. In some sections early 
lamb contracts have been thrown up, the buyer forfeiting 
There are some indications that the 
feed-lot men may do their buying more largely at the cen- 
As it has been so far, however, the prices 
paid for feeder lambs at the market have been a real help 
in preventing still lower prices on slaughter stock. At 


his down payment. 


tral markets. 


below $9. 
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Chicago at the end of the month considerable numbers of 
black-faced feeders brought $8.20 when it took fancy lambs 
to make $9.60 and quite large numbers went to killers 
At Denver, on October 2, feeders sold up to 
$8.15, while the extreme top on killers was $9.25. 

From $7 to $7.25 was the prevailing price for feeders 
in country transactions on lots not carrying ewe lambs of 
the kind popular for replacement in breeding bands. 








Chicago 

S shown above, Chicago had 259,- 
818 sheep and lambs from Mon- 
day, August 31 to Saturday, Septem- 
ber 26, an increase of 20,000 head over 
last year. The August receipts had 
fallen off by about 12,000 head. Of 
the September increase 113,000 were 
accounted for in the week opening on 
September 21. Of the 71,800 head re- 
ceived in that week 25,600 were direct 
to packers. In the following week there 
were 29,600 directs in the reported 

total of 72,200. 

Receipts lightened up at all markets 
early in the month and fat lambs gain- 
ed 40 cents, with an outside top of 
$10.15 for sorted natives and $10 for 
range stuff. Top on feeders was $8.50. 
The market of the second week opened 
on Tuesday. Most of the central mar- 
kets had average runs, but Denver was 
having larger numbers and fat lamb 
prices lost 50 cents while feeders ad- 
vanced a dime. 

In the third week the Chicago re- 
ceipts for the first three days were the 
highest in over a year. Prices lost 50 
cents on some classes but, with lighter 
runs at the end of the week, much of 
this was recovered. There were large 
runs of Montana and Dakota feeders. 
Some of the latter weighed 51 pounds 
and sold to killers at $6.50. Some light- 
weight blackfaces sorted from Wash- 
ington consignments brought $8.60 un- 
der a strong country demand. The bulk 
of old western ewes were from $2.60 
to $2.85. Some 104-pound Montana 
breeders brought from $3.50 to $4.00. 

The week of September 21 started 
out with receipts generally at the high- 
est point of the year. The cut was 25 
cents, although several choice loads 
brought $10.00. Montana and Dakota 
feeders were numerous but country de- 
mand was sufficient to hold prices 


steady . The following day, Tuesday, 
September 22, showed another liberal 
run and considerable numbers still were 
unsold at 2:00 P. M. Feeders again 
held steady, but 50 cents was taken 
off fat lambs. The next day saw a fur- 
ther cut of 25 cents although runs were 
somewhat smaller. The top was down 
to $9.40 and Market News Service 
quoted the bulk at $9.00. At the week’s 
close best range lambs and not too good 
westerns were down to $9.00, a loss of 
75 cents. 

On Monday, September 28, the seven 
market receipts were 71,500 as com- 
pared with 98,500 for the previous 
Monday. This figure does not include 
Denver, where 25,000 arrived, and four 
cars of fancy Colorados brought $9.75. 
Chicago’s top on that day was $9.65, 
but the bulk of the western run was 
between $8.75 and $9.25. 

On October 1, $9.65 was still the top 
with but limited numbers reaching over 
$9.50. Few westerns made over $9.25. 
Feeder demand stayed strong and sev- 
eral cars of blackfaces sold at $8.60, 
with some from Dakota drought sec- 
tions as low as $5.00. 

Some fancy Hampshire 102-pound 
ewes brought $7.50. Good 83-pound 
whitefaces sold at $6.75. Solid-mouth 
ewes went to the country up to $4.25. 
On 120-pound aged western ewes the 
top was $3.50. Others went as low as 
$2.25. The light run of feeder lambs 
still had an $8.60 top with $8.00 the 
general price. 

The situation was significantly out- 
lined in the comments of the Market 
News Service at Chicago on the Octo- 
ber 1 market: 

Despite a let-up in supplies locally, the 
larger buying interests insisted on keeping 
the level of lamb prices well in hand. There 
were only around 1400 head on direct bill- 
ing and even with the salable supply suffi- 


ciently small to bring the day’s total well 
below early estimates, larger interests re- 


fused again to pass $9.50 on some of the 
best natives available. In general, fat lambs 
looked steady to weak at the close, and with 
increased numbers of aged sheep on offer, 
that branch also showed slight weakness 
from the previous day’s extremes. Feeding 
lambs were scarce, but quotable steady, 

The day’s lamb top at $9.65 stood 5 cents 
over the previous day’s extreme, but packers 
who operated at $9.50 downward sorted 
closer at that price and wanted the bulk of 
the native contingent, as well as most of 
the fat westerns on offer at around $9.25, 
A few strings of range lambs at that price 
went straight, while others were sorted as 
much as 50 head out per car. Weights on 
the westerns ranged around 78 to 89 pounds, 
A few native throwouts were picked up at 
prices around $6.50 to $7.00 to the larger 
packers, and upward to $7.25 and occa- 
sionally $7.50 to outsiders. Buck lambs 
continued at the usual $1.00 discounts un- 
der ewes and wethers, and the few year- 
lings available, being of only medium qual- 
ity, cashed at $7.00. 

On aged sheep $3.50 took the bulk of 
choice and near-choice ewe offerings. West- 
erns at that price averaged around 128-139 
pounds, and a few natives as well sold that 
high. Others, including natives as well as 
range ewes, sold downward to $2.50 and 
under, with a short load of common to 
medium western ewes at $2.25. Mixed 
breeding ewes, scaling 108 pounds, cashed 
at $4.25 to trader interests, and the few 
feeding lambs sold up to a late hour turned 
at $8.00 and below. There were, however, 
no full loads of choice feeding lambs on 
offer. Only one short deck was good enough 
to maintain the top at $8.60. 


Omaha 


Ale fat lamb prices varied 

only slightly for the month as 4 
whole, closing values were fully 25 
cents higher than those prevailing at 
the close of last month. As the period 
ended, bulk of the fat lambs were sell- 
ing at $9.25@9.50, 

Omaha receipts during September 
amounted to about 212,500 head com- 
pared with approximately 217,000 dur- 
ing the same period last year. Recorded 
arrivals for the month included a con- 
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siderable number of lambs on direct 
billing. 

In early September, the numbers of 
lambs from Idaho dwindled to almost 
nothing while receipts, particularly 
from Wyoming, increased greatly. As 
the month ended, supplies of range 
lambs were largely from that state with 
only scattered shipments from others. 
Natives were marketed in about the 
usual numbers and included a larger 
proportion of finished lambs. 

The big end of the fat lambs during 
the month sold within a range of $8.75 
@9.50. However, the high and low 
points show a much wider spread, top 
for the month being $10.25 as against 
$8.50, the lowest top payment on any 
one day. No particular urgency ex- 
isted at any time throughout the 
month. Outside demand was light. 
Quality of the lambs was generally 
very much on the common order and 
this did not help to encourage outside 
buyers. 

From 50 to 75 per cent of the range 
lambs on sale were suitable for feed 
lot use. The month’s feeder sheep and 
lamb outgo totaled 85,026, or about 
twice as large as that of the preceding 
month, 49,156, and slightly heavier 
than for the same month a year ago 
when of a much larger run, 80,220 
were shipped out for finishing. Prices 
were very nearly stable. Practical or 
quotable top for the entire month was 
$8.25 with the exception of the very 
finish when it was boosted to $8.30. 
Bulk of the sales of better grade lambs 
were made at $7.75@8.25 although 
light-weight kinds at times brought as 
little as $5.50. Demand was _parti- 
cularly good for black-faced, fleshy 
feeders requiring only a short feeding 
period. 

Supplies of aged sheep were only 
moderate. Bulk of the arrivals were 
from Wyoming. Choice handy-weight 
slaughter ewes sold at about the same 
prices during the entire month, chiefly 
at $3.25@3.50, while canners bulked 
at $1.75@2.25. Most of the offerings 
going to killers were in the latter class. 
Considering feed conditions on most 
farms, a fairly broad country demand 
existed for breeding stock and the ma- 
jority of the ewes appearing during 
the month were absorbed through these 


channels. Yearling breeders sold at 
around $6.00 with better grades eligible 
for as much as $6.75. Full-mouthed 
kinds moved largely at $4.00@5.00. 
Lester H. Hartwig. 


Kansas City 


| Fa prices in September fluc- 
tuated within a dollar range with 
tops from $9.25 to $10.25 and closed 
with a 25-cent net advance. On the 
close best western lambs brought $9.50. 
August closed at $9.25. Rather wide 
daily fluctuations prevailed, due to the 
fact that quality varied and the bulk 
of the supply was not very good. Not 
until the last ten days of the month 
did the run show a large enough per 
cent of good lambs to draw steady sup- 
port from shippers. 

September started with best lambs 
selling up to $9.60. In a few days 
$10.25 was paid and then the mar- 
ket weakened $1 to $9.25 by the 13th. 
By the 19th it was back to $10, drop- 
ped to $9.25 by the 23rd, then rose to 
$9.75 on the 29th and fell back to $9.50 
on the last day of the month. 

While it was a $9.25 to $10 lamb 
market most of the time the buying 
side had too large a per cent of the 
good western lambs bought at western 
market sources to let the central mar- 
kets get out of their control. Most of 
the range lambs were bought in the 
West and routed to river markets and 
Chicago direct to packers. Producers 
were too timid to make proper distri- 
bution in keeping with area demand 
and consequently killers had the price 
situation well in hand. It is not so 
important as to whether $9 to $10 was 
a good or poor price, the important 
thing is that producers themselves are 
not taking advantage of all outlet chan- 
nels by making proper distribution. 
Here is the picture. The mountain 
states producers with the bulk of the 
good lambs in the United States in 
their hands routed them through one 
channel, whereas demand was such that 
a wider distribution would have pro- 
duced better price results. 

The general supporting factors in the 
trade the past thirty days were good 
wool and pelt prices and a fairly good 
outlet for the dressed product. It had 
been anticipated that the small pork 
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supply would lend some support to 
dressed lamb demand, but beef con- 
tinued in large tonnage and at rela- 
tively low prices, thus preventing any 
material drift to ovine meat. In the 
first seven months this year, on the 
basis of animals slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection, 2,879,000,000 pounds 
of beef was produced. This was 15.7 
per cent in excess of the average for 
the same period in the past five years. 
Veal production was 349,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 15.9 per cent; 
pork 2,768,000,000 pounds, a decrease 
of 19.6 per cent and dressed lamb and 
mutton, 374,000,000 pounds, a decrease 
of only 1.8 per cent from the five-year 
average. It is estimated that the same 
percentage increases were maintained 
in August and September. The total 
meat tonnage for the seven months was 
6,370,000,000 pounds, showing a de- 
crease of 244,000,000 pounds or 3.6 
per cent from the five-year average. 
This decrease would have been larger 
had not the low production year of 
1935 been figured in the five-year 
average. 

While these figures show that ovine 
meat production has been fairly even 
for the five-year period, it is total 
meat tonnage that tends to equalize 
price levels. At the present time beef 
is relatively the lowest priced meat, 
pork the highest and dressed lamb in 
a medium position, all of which is 
figured, not on the pound but on the 
carcass basis.. Over the block, prices 
might uncover a different parity, ac- 
cording to location. 

Fat sheep prices held fairly steady 
in September. They were lowest early 
in the month but closed strong and 25 
to 50 cents higher than August. Cooler 
weather the past ten days improved 
mutton demand. At the low point old 
fat ewes sold at $1.50 to $3.25, but 
later $2 to $3.75 was the prevailing 
level and on the close good fat ewes 


brought $3.50 to $4. The yearling 
supply was confined to native offer- 
ings of only medium finish. They sold 
at $5.50 to $7. 


Good western year- 
lings would have brought considerably 


above this figure. A few aged grass 
fat wethers from Texas brought $3.50 
to $4.25. 
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Lack of offerings held the feeder 
lamb trade to small volume early in 
the month but since western lambs have 
begun to arrive a moderate supply, 
mostly sort-outs, have been available. 
These sold at $7.50 to $8, or 50 cents 
above the quoted prices in August. In- 
quiry is considerably larger than the 
supply. Breeding ewes are in broad 
demand also. The supply seems to 
be limited. In the past few days sev- 
eral large bunches of western ewes sold 
at $4 to $4.25. They were taken for 
a sort-out to breeders and a cut-back 
to killers. Good young well bred ewes 
would find a ready outlet, but none 
are coming. 

September brought an end to the 
severe heat and drought conditions that 
prevailed in the area from the Missis- 
sippi River tothe mountains in the three 
months beginning with June. Under 
the influence of rain the rapid growth 
of vegetation is removing the scars of 
the drought. Practically all sections 
report pastures and fall range in good 
to excellent condition. In the winter 


belt a record wheat acreage is being 


sown. There is enough moisture in the 
ground to insure a good beginning 
growth. Following the 1934 drought 
it was winter wheat pasture that gave 
relief to both cattle and sheepmen and 
cut down their winter feed bill. Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas will sow 


larger acreage this fall than in 1934 
and this is going to have a material 
effect on demand for feeding lambs 
during October and early November. 
It looks as if irrigated sections of Colo- 
tado, Wyoming and Nebraska will 
feed more than a normal number of 
lambs this coming winter. The corn 
belt will not feed so many as usual. 
For the most part it will be a short 
time feed, with the view of marketing 
before the first of the year. The west- 
ern feeder seems to be in a strong posi- 
tion for the coming feeding season. 
September receipts were 116,810 
compared with 95,056 in the same 
month last year, an increase of 21,- 
754. Western range lambs did not 
make up a very liberal per cent of the 
run until after the middle of the month 
and then the bulk came from Colorado 
and Utah. In the nine months ar- 
rivals were 934,710, compared with 
1,104,629 in the same period 1935. 
C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of Sep- 

tember at Denver 25 to 50 cents 
higher than at the close of August. 
Fleshy feeders held about steady while 
thin feeders closed 25 to 50 cents lower. 
Fat ewes were also a half dollar or 
more lower for the month. 











NEBEKERY HAMPSHIRES 


Raised in the Mountains of Utah. 


Crossed on Range Ewes, They Pro- 
duce Early Maturing, Uniform, Choice 
Market Topping Lambs. 


J. NEBEKER and SON 


STOCKTON, UTAH 


Utah’s Premier Flock 


Royally Bred, Healthy, Strong 
and Vigorous. 


We Offer for the Season’s Trade: 


Yearlings and Ram Lambs 


Also Choice Young Ewes 
Singly or in Car Load Lots 








The National Wool Grower 


September’s receipts at Denver were 
heavy, totaling 474,703 head, compared 
to 403,890 head received in September 
a year ago. Colorado lambs made up 
the big end of the month’s receipts with 
Wyoming and other western states con- 
tributing liberally. 

The strong demand prevailing here 
for both fat and feeder lambs for ship- 
ment to many points was largely re- 
sponsible for the increased receipts. 
Many fat lambs were shipped to New 
York City, Boston, Brooklyn, Hobok- 
en, Jersey City and other coast slaugh- 
tering points during the month while in- 
terior packers bought liberally here. 
Feeder buyers from Colorado and 
through the eastern corn belt took 
many of the feeder lambs. 

Choice Colorado range lambs were 
selling at $9.50 at the end of August. 
Later they reached $10.20. At the close 
of September best Colorado lambs were 
selling from $9.50 to $9.65. Western 
lambs sold largely from $8.75 to $9 
later in the month, with occasional sales 
up to $9.25. Early in the month best 
kinds brought $9.50. 

Desirable feeder lambs sold largely 
from $7.50 to $7.85 during the entire 
month with mixed fat and feeder 
grades closing up to $8.10. Plainer 
feeders sold from $7 to $7.25 with 
light-weights down to $6. 

W.N. Fulton 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for September were 

67,890 compared with 64,501 in 

August and 59,261 in September last 
year. 

The lamb market during the month 
was uneven and closes steady on na- 
tives, while westerns are 40@50 cents 
higher. The month opened with best 
westerns at $9. During the first week 
the top rose to $10.10, but after this 
values were mostly on the down grade 
until the extreme close, when prices 
firmed up some. On the closing day best 
Colorado lambs sold at $9.40, with 
Idahos at $9.15. Feeding lambs were 
in light supply throughout the month, 
but were large enough to supply the 
demand. Sales ranged largely $7.50@ 
8.00. 

H. H. Madden. 
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Taylor Grazing Districts 


(Continued from page 18) 


gional grazier because of lack of dependent 
commensurate property owned or leased by 
them in connection with their ranch opera- 
tions. 


Following notice of trespass served on 
the Halliman Brothers and after their re- 
fusal to move their sheep from this dis- 
trict, the Division of Grazing proceeded to 
prosecute under section. 2. of the Taylor 
Grazing Act for wilful violations of the 
provisions of the act. The Halliman Broth- 
ers were arrested, indicted and released on 
bond. The case was heard July 27 with the 
results stated above. 


Similar proceedings have also been insti- 
tuted against the Halliman Brothers in Ne- 
vada for alleged trespass on Grazing District 
No. 2 of that state. Their case will be tried 
at the next term of the U. S. District Court 
of Nevada. 


APPEALS 


Arizona 


On motion for review by the applicant, 
a hearing was held on May 15 on the appli- 


cation for grazing privileges of H. S. Steph- 
enson, trustee for the beneficiary of the 
Grand Canyon Cattle Company, Arizona 
Grazing District No. 1. This case involves 
grazing privileges within the historic House 
Rock Valley, which lies north of the Colo- 
rado River in the Arizona Strip. 


On May 29 the acting regional grazier 
for Arizona held in his decision that the ap- 
plicants were entitled to a non-use license 
for 849 cattle. An appeal from this decision 
has been made to the Director of Grazing. 


Colorado 


An appeal to the Director of Grazing has 
been filed by Joseph R. Livingston concern- 
ing the rejection of his application for graz- 
ing privileges. 


On April 23, 1936, the Advisory Board 
of Colorado Grazing District No. 6 recom- 
mended that the application be rejected be- 
cause of insufficient priority on the range 
applied for. On May 4, Livingston appeared 
before the board and protested the recom- 
mendation. After consideration, the board 
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sustained its former action. A motion for 
review was filed on May 26 in the U. S. 
District Land Office at Denver, Colorado, 
and formal notice of a hearing on June 16 
was issued by the acting regional grazier 
for Colorado. The hearing was held at 
Craig when many witnesses were called to 
testify as to dependent properties in the 
district and as to what constitutes a graz- 
ing privilege recognized and acknowledged 
by local customs. The acting regional graz- 
ier upheld the advisory board’s recommen- 
dation that the application for grazing per- 
mit be refused, and an appeal from this de- 
cision has been made to the Director of 
Grazing. 


Previous decisions of the advisory board 
and the Division of Grazing against grant- 
ing grazing privileges to Mr. Livingston in 
1935 had been appealed by him to the Di- 
rector of Grazing and later to the Secretary 
of the Interior who remanded the case for 
rehearing after which a decision was to be 
rendered by the Director of Grazing. The 
hearing was held at Craig, June 15, just 
prior to the hearing on the 1936 issue. The 
decision by the Director has not yet been 
rendered. (Director Carpenter recently de- 
cided adversely to Mr. Livingston and the 














qualities. 





Rambouillet 
And Cross Bred Rams 


We offer for 1936 choice yearling range-bred and range-raised Rambouillet and 
Lincoln Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams. 


These rams are smooth, of large size and heavy of bone, with good shearing 
We have a consignment of rams at Riverton, Wyoming, and at Evanston, Wyo- 
ming, in charge of Roy R. Moore and at Elko, Nevada, in charge of Celso Madarietta; 


or write, phone or wire us regarding rams at our headquarters ranch near Pendleton. 


Car lots a specialty. Prices in reason. 


Cunningham Sheep Company 


Pendleton, Oregon 























MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wa Seo’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 








IF YOU HAVE FOR SALE 
OR 
WANT TO PURCHASE 
RAMS, EWES, FAT OR 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Telephone or Write 


ATLAS OLYMPIA COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 367 Oakdale, California 
Tel. 226FZ - 56FZ 











CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. Fot 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us fot 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chi 











How to Prevent Disease Loss! 


AFR, 
ah 


Your Copy * 
FREE , 3% 


Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and Goats 
RANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for expelling both the stomach 
worms and tapeworms. In addition to the copper caliphate and nicotine 

sulphate, it contains other medicinal ingredients that help expel the kil! 


The National Wool Grower 


final decision is to be rendered by Secretary 
Ickes. ) 
ENFORCEMENT OF 


PENALTIES 
The following order was approved 
July 14, 1936, by Acting Secretary of 
the Interior T. A. Walters. 


Ejectment 

In cases in which the owner of trespassing 
livestock has privately controlled land with- 
in or near the district the regional grazier 
will issue an order for the removal of such 
livestock from the public lands of the dis- 
trict, and the officer into whose hands such 
order comes will remove such livestock to 
such privately controlled land. Proper care 
will be exercised in such removal not to 
harm the livestock, and the owner or person 
in charge will be notified immediately of 
such action and of the location of the lands 
on which said livestock are left. Ordinarily 
no lien will be asserted on said livestock and 
no claim made for damage or other costs, 
but such waiver of lien will not relieve the 
owner of liability for damages or liability to 
prosecution for the trespass committed. 

Impoundment 

If in emergency the foregoing procedure 
is impossible or impracticable, as tor exam- 
ple, if the owner or other person having an 
interest in trespassing livestock is unknown, 
or is known but fails or refuses after notice 


ag RE against disease loss by vaccinating your 


led 

worms and heal the lacerated linings of the intestines. Water only need 
be added to the powder. 

A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench solution. This is 

ood for 320 doses for mature sheep or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 

ids. Price $4.50. 10-oz. package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 


Protect Y our Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 
'RANKLIN Brand-em-ol is a chemical branding liquid that makes a 
clear, lasting brand without heat. Very inexpensive and easy to apply. 

Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. 


entire flock with FRANKLINOVINE MIXEDBACTERIN. ie eek Gal Geeedk and to the ben 
knowledge of the representative of the Di- 
vision of Grazing there are no privately con- 
trolled lands within or near the district to 
which said livestock may be lawfully re- 
moved, or if resort by the United States to 
the particular local statutory procedure for 
the exercise of its right as a proprietor is 
impracticable, ineffective, or will entail de- 
lay, or if for any reason whatever the ade- 


A large share of sickness among sheep is a complication 
of infections associated with hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Vaccination for immunity is becoming quite general as 
owners learn the benefits of such protection. SEND FOR SPECIAL SHEEP BOOKLET 


A fully illustrated booklet of 16 pages, devoted to sheep items, 


Unexcelled for treatment of sick and exposed sheep, sent free upon request to any Franklin office. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Denver Wichite FortWorth Amarillo 
Kenses City Los Angeles 


Full details in special new sheep booklet. 
‘Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


Alliance 





i On an Cr On One 
HEALTHY YOUNG -- FEED APPROVED 
Ok ot iy 4 ao ee Oe Ge: 


ECAUSE OF. THE 

EXCESSIVE drain 

on the secretions from 

the thyroid gland dur- 

ing breeding and ges- 

tation periods, be sure to feed Iodized Salt 
of Approved Iodine Content. 

States one eminent authority*: “In buying 

iodized sale, be sure it is so labeled and the 

percentage of potas- 

sium iodide clearly 

stated . . . Considering 

the way in which salt is 

used and handled, the 


FREE 


at 


Canal IODINE 


120 BROADWAY 


*Name upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL 


possibility of iodine loss from salt mixtures 
through exposure to sun and rain, we are 
inclined to advise the use of a standard io- 
dized salt containing around .15 percent of 
potassium iodide instead of the weaker mix- 
ture of .02 percent.” 

Stock salt bearing the Iodine Seal of Ap- 
proval will give your sheep sufficient Iodine 
and assure strong, vigorous, healthy young. 
Mail postcard for free feeding booklet and 
names of manufacturers privileged to use 
the Iodine Seal of Approval. Address Dept. 
NWG-10. 


BUREAU 


NEW YORK NY 


quate protection of public property requires 
that trespassing livestock be immediately 
removed from a grazing district, then the 
regional grazier may order the officer to im- 
pound said livestock, using proper care in 
their handling and feeding at all times. 

Written notice of the impoundment shall 
be given to the owner or other interested 
party, if known, together with a statement 
of the reasonable charges for damage, ex- 
pense of driving, handling and feeding from 
the time of impoundment. In any case, no- 
tice shall be given also by posting in at least 
three conspicuous public places within the 
county in which the livestock were found 
in trespass. Upon payment of these charges 
the lien will be released and the livestock 
delivered to the owner or other interested 
party. 

In the event that payment of such 
charges to discharge the lien is not made, 
then the officer shall foreclose the lien by 
whatever method is provided under the 
statutes of the state having jurisdiction. 

The settlement of all expenses incurred in 
impounding will not relieve the owner of 
obligation for damages or liability for prose- 
cution for the trespass committed. 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 12) 
NEVADA 


Temperature conditions were mostly 
near normal, though frost ended the 
growing season in all northern valleys 
and some southern areas. Precipita- 
tion was almost negligible after the 
first week or ten days. Cattle and 
sheep are moving downward from the 
mountains, mostly in satisfactory con- 
dition. A good third alfalfa crop is 
being harvested, though some is being 
saved for pasturage, as the lower range 
country is dry. 


Austin 

Feed has been pretty good during 
September as we have had quite a lot 
of rain which has brought some green 
stuff along. The fall and winter out- 
look is not very good. 

All fat lambs have been shipped out. 
Recent transactions in feeder lambs 
have been made on the basis of 7 cents 
for wethers and 714 cents for mixed 
ewes and wethers, but there has been 
no activity in yearling ewes of any 
kind. 

J. C. Potts. 
Elko 

We have had a better September 
this year than for some years past. 
The feed on the summer range was dry, 
but there were no killing frosts until 
the middle of the month, and now 
(October 7) there is every indication 
that feed during the coming months 
will be very good. The public domain 
lands are reported as the best in years 
and plenty of hay and pasture will be 
available on the privately owned lands. 

The marketward movement of lambs 
was later this season than last. The 
majority of the feeder lambs were 
contracted in June and July at 7 and 
7.6 cents for wethers and 8 and 9 cents 
for ewes and wethers mixed. I haven’t 
heard of any transactions in ewes of 
any kind. There will be fewer lambs 
kept for flock replacements than in 
the previous year. 

Sheepmen here are divided on the 
question of the regulation of the Taylor 

(Continued on page 37) 











Positive Protection 
against SOREMOUTH 


CUTTER’S Soremouth Vaccine (Contagious 
Echthyma Vaccine) is easily applied and ane 
lifetime immunity with one dose! 


2c 


dose 


Makers of Blacklegol, Improved Hemorrhagic —— Bacterin, 
Pink Eye Bacterin, Pulmonary Bacterin and other 
leading livestock vaccines. 


Order through your veterinarian or drugstore 
Distributor—or direct if unobtainable locally. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


Established 1897 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











(See September Wool Grower, p. 23 for article on Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 








AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 


PERFECT 
| = Pe EVAL 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 














BOOTS<¢ SADDLES 


UY direct and save money. Long 

wearing Boots. Comfortable 
Saddles built with 60 years exper- 
ience. Be sure to get = 


WESTERN SADDLE MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St. Deaver, Colo. 
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NO | jo. SALT LARS City, UTA 








Please Mention The 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
When Writing Advertisers 





ECAUSE all ticks, lice and nits are killed 
in just one dipping, Bp save the time, 


the work and the cost of a second dipping to get the 
after-hatch. Dip remaining in the fleece protects 
against fresh attacks. Cooper’s Dip is a splendid 
tonic to the skin. Not only increases the value of 
the wool but actually increases the quantity as 
well. Used the world over for more than 90 years. 


NOW CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Amazing new improvement increases killing power. Greater 
dilution cuts dipping costs one-third. The large 

$1.75, now makes 150 gallons. The Case, $16.50, now makes 
1500 gal. (prices F.O.B. Chicago). Dipping costs are cut to 
about lc per gallon or 4c per head. If your dealer cannot 
supply you order from us direct. Write for Bulletin 238. 


Stock Carr: 
SaltLake City - - - C.F. e248. z. be wd ag 


Portland, Oregon 
San Antonio, Texas - poms Transfer - 
larehouse Co. 


San Francisco - - - “eect 


se ers 


)), DOES MORE- COSTS LESS 
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THE “SPREAD” 


WHO GETS THE DOLLAR? 


[ Over a period of years, Swift & Company's net profits from ] 


all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 





O economically does Swift & Company span the gap between 
packing plant and retail shop that producers of the livestock, 
~/# butterfat, eggs and poultry bought by the company are receiving 
approximately 75 cents of the average dollar paid by retailers. 
The company’s 1935 wholesale food dollar was divided as follows: 


To producers of livestock and other agricultural products . 74/Ao0¢ 
For Labor (including wages and sdlaries). . . . . . . WOM%o¢ 
ForTransportation. . ........- +4... #£SHof 
re. t.., « < seen, 4 (6 <4 %o¢ 
Se. |. oo » neue a @ -ec ee 4% o¢ 
For Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, Pensions, Travel- 
ing, Telephone, Telegraph, Stationery, and other ex- 
pense items ex sw | ome 
Retained by Swift & Company: 
Ss i eu ee 24 eM eee gee les fe G %o¢ 
MR ee 6 ee) 1%o¢ 


100¢ 
Hundreds and hundreds of miles must be traveled by the many products and by- 
products of a Kansas steer, Iowa hog, or Montana lamb before they reach the nation- 


3540¢ 


wide outlets where retail shops await them. The routes over 
which they go radiate from each Swift & Company plant like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

Each product and by-product must be individually prepared, 
made ready for shipment, and hurried on its way to that near or distant point, east, 
west, north or south, where it is in biggest demand. Often scores of sales must be 
made to market all parts of an animal. 

, In spite of the fact that many of the expenses listed above have 
increased —expenses over which Swift & Company has no con- 
trol—75 cents out of the average dollar received for meat and 
other products have been returned to the producers of livestock, 
butterfat, cheese, eggs and poultry. 

So small are Swift & Company’s earnings that they have no appreciable effect upon 
livestock prices or meat prices. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, and 
hamlet in the United States 
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Country 
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Grazing Act; some think it satisfac- 
tory and others not. So far in our 
district the local board’s rule is a suc- 
cess. Some reductions in livestock 
numbers are being made to comply 
with requirements of regulation. 

D. D. Ogilvie 


UTAH 


The month was warmer and drier 
than usual, though some localities had 
fairly good precipitation, and heavy to 
killing frosts terminated the crop grow- 
ing season generally. The mountain 
ranges continued good and livestock are 
coming down in good to excellent con- 
dition, though most lower forage areas 
are again in need of rains. A fairly 
good third crop of alfalfa hay was 
harvested. 

Paradise 

This has been a dry month and feed 
conditions are not good (September 
22), but better than they were in 1934 
at this time. There is also a more 
promising outlook for fall and winter 
feed than there was a year ago now. 
The public domain is in good condi- 
tion, better than last year, and on pri- 
vate lands the feed is fair. 

More lambs remain to be shipped 
out than at this date in 1935. Feeder 
lambs have been selling from 7 to 714 
cents for wethers, and 714 cents for 
mixed lots. I do not know of any 
straight ewe lambs being contracted. 
Yearling ewes have been selling up to 
$8 a head, fine wools bringing $7.50 
and crossbreds the higher figure. It is 
estimated that about 40 per cent more 
ewe lambs will be kept this year for 
flock replacements than was the case 
last year. 

Regulation under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act has not been satisfactory. It 
has added to our already high cost of 
operation and has caused some forced 
liquidation, lowering the price of sheep 
and lambs about 20 per cent. I believe 
that at least two thirds of the member- 
ship of the grazing boards should be 
good local representative stockmen, 
paid sufficiently well so that'they could 


afford to give enough time to put the 
work over properly. I believe the act 
will result in good, but its beginning 
is going to be costly. I am opposed to 
the fee of one cent per head per month 
on the ground that the government has 
nothing to sell and will not have any- 
thing to sell for at least three years. 
During the experimental stage I think 
the government should stand all costs. 
J. B. White 


Blanding 

We have had considerable moisture 
on the summer ranges the last two 
months and since September 1 the 
ranges have been in fairly good con- 
dition; in my opinion, they are from 
15 to 20 per cent better than they were 
a year ago. 

The prospect for feed on the fall 
and winter ranges is fair, as we have 
had some rain and the grass has start- 
ed and is now (September 26) growing 
nicely on most of the grazing land. 

From 15 to 20 per cent more lambs 
remain to be sold than at this time a 
year ago. So far no feeder lambs have 
been contracted here in this county for 
this year. There will be fewer lambs 
kept over for breeding purposes because 
growers will not be allowed to increase 
their numbers of stock to be grazed on 
the public domain under the Taylor 
Act. In my opinion the administration 
of this act has not been satisfactory, 
but with more time to iron out some 
of the difficulties, different results may 
be obtained. It is very hard to achieve 
proper ends under the present opera- 
tion of the local boards as there are al- 
ways so many contending opinions to 
overcome. 

H. C. Perkins 


COLORADO 


Warm weather prevailed, with peri- 
odic showers over most of the state, 
which kept soil moisture supplies ample 


for forage. The early part of the last 
week was dry, and a few southern lo- 
calities are again in need of rain but the 
last week ended with unprecedentedly 
heavy snows over the northeastern por- 
tion, and unusually cold weather east 
of the Divide. Cattle and sheep are 
mostly in good to excellent condition, 
having had sufficient forage. 





Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
1384 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 





A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


Trail Stoves, 
Tongues, hy Bed, 

Bows, > oo Av Springs 
Slats and 

and Mattress 
Covers Ete. 


DeLuxe and Famous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 








©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


——— 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath ................... 2.50 and up 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 
Sampson’s Range Sheep and 
Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 
Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Please Mention The 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
When Writing Advertisers 




















1.065 DEHYDRATED PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 


Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing. 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























SALT LAKE 3 
UNION STOCK YARDS § 
North Salt Lake, Utah ; 


2 


Your Home Market for 3 
Livestock — Owned and 3 
Operated by Local Stock- 3 


men. 


Fat and Feeder Stock 3 


in good demand. 





AAsAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 
High front corners clear brush and rocks 





down—easy te set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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Rand 


September writes a very good report 
for conditions on the summer range, 
but July and August did not measure 
up very well on account of bad 
weather. Conditions today (September 
26) are better than they have been for 
several years past on the same date, 
and there will be good feed during the 
coming months, according to present 
indications. 

The top in contract prices for feeder 
lambs has been 814 cents, given for 
mixed lots of wethers and ewes. I have 
not heard of any sales of straight ewe 
lambs or yearling ewes. Most of the 
sheepmen around here are retaining 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
for breeding purposes as in 1935. 

Feeling here about the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Act is divided about 
50-50. Personally we are well satisfied 
with the way the regulation of the pub- 
lic domain is being handled through the 
local boards. In this district no reduc- 
tions in livestock numbers have been 
required of the holders of the licenses 
to use the land. 

Roy C. Howard 


Delta 

Weather and feed conditions lave 
been better during September than in 
that month of the previous two or three 
years. On the public domain used 
for fall and winter ranges the feed is 
the best in four years, but nothing like 
it was ten years ago. 

I do not know of any feeder lamb 
contracts being made at this time and 
have not heard of any transactions in 
ewe lambs or yearlings. Personally, 
I have fewer lambs left to move than 
at this time last year, but I do not 
know how it is with other sheepmen in 
this section. I do not think so many 
ewe lambs will be kept this year for 
breeding purposes as in 1935. 

To some sheepmen the regulation of 
grazing districts under the Taylor Act 
has been satisfactory, but others have 
not found it so. The local boards 
seem to be functioning all right. It 
seems to me, however, that each sheep- 
man should have an individual allot- 
on the desert. 

A. S. Hopkins. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR ALL 
LIVESTOOK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, pro rly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 


650 tells you the right 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 

WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO. 650 


way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical 

AND 
NO. 661 


Instructive. 
COWBOY Hts 


WRITE TO DESK N-13-K 
Shirts, Chaps Saddles et Bo t 


Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Top Quality at Saving Prices! 
VERYTHING for ranch wear 
—— in we NEW catalog. Po 
alar makes. World's largest stoc! 
eee | cucey. Satisfaction guar. 
ape line of Stetsons, 
a ae fon EE catalog in colors. \ 
tone PAY THE POSTAGE’’ FREE | 
Cafalo g/+ 





STOCKMAN. FARMER Co. 


31 AWRENCE ST ENVER COLy 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


and 


HAT have violin strings to do with the 

farmer? Much more than you might 
think—if he is a raiser of livestock. For 
violin strings are simply one of the many 
by-products manufactured by Armour and 
Company, and these by-products are im- 
portant to the livestock producer. 

In the early days of the packing industry 
many parts of animals, now made into val- 
uable by-products, were classed as waste. 
Obviously the packer could not pay the pro- 
ducer for material which had no value. To- 
day the price of stock is estimated not only 
on its value as meat, but on its value for by- 
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products as well. The result is clear—because 
Armour makes violin strings, glue, leather, 
pharmaceuticals, soaps, and other by-prod- 
ucts the producer gets a better price for 
his livestock. 

Armour and Company has consistently 
led the way in experimentation and new 
product development. This service, along 
with many others, is part of Armour’s 
program for helping the stock raiser, a pro- 
gram inaugurated because we believe that 
prosperity for the farmer means prosperity 
for the packing industry as well. 


ACR tulhen. 


President 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 











Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 38) 
NEW MEXICO 


Warm weather prevailed throughout 
the month, until the close when frost 
was general over the higher country. 
Local showers occurred early in the 
month and again near the close, bene- 
fiting forage, but being inadequate in 
most of the lower country, and espe- 
cially the southeast and the south- 
west. Livestock are largely in good 
condition, excepting in the southwest, 
where many animals have been moved 
to better forage areas. 

Cimmaron 

Feed is short and spotted (Septem- 
ber 14). In the Corona locality (cen- 
tral New Mexico), feed is better than 
for the last two years, but the northern 
part of the state continues to be dry. 
As our ranges are part public domain, 
it is difficult to discuss them as either 
public or privately owned lands. 
Rains the last days of August, how- 
ever, have assured winter grass in 
many sections. 

Since the crop failure in the feeding 
district has become known, there has 
been no further demand for feeder 
lambs. Before that some contracts 
were made at 7!% cents. More ewe 
lambs are to be kept this year than in 
1935. Fine-wooled yearling ewes are 
offered at $6.00 a head. 

Regulation of the public domain has 
not had time enough to be tried out. 
Generally a reduction of livestock has 
been ordered to take effect within the 
next 214 years. We have to reduce 
our herd to 61 per cent of the number 
permitted when the first license was 
issued. The local boards seem to have 
very little authority in making deci- 
sions. Probably time will show ways 
to improve the present system. 

F. W. Haegler 
Albuquerque 

September was warm with periods 
of rain and some snow. There has 
been a greater percentage of moisture 
during the month than for the same 
period in the last three years. Feed 
on the public domain will be fair for 
the fall and winter grazing. Late 
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summer rains have started the second 
growth of feed, but it is doubtful if a 
seed crop matures. The same state- 
ment applies to the owned grazing 
lands. 

There are from 5 to 7 per cent more 
lambs to be moved out of the country 
at this time than on the same date in 
1935. Wether lambs are being taken at 
714 cents and lots of mixed ewes and 
wethers at 714 cents. It is estimated 
that from 5 to 10 per cent more ewe 
lambs will be kept for breeding than 
last year. 

Consistent, progressive growers are 
constantly offering criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing 


The National Wool Growe; 


Act. The decisions of the local boards 
seem to be biased in favor of the larger 
more influential stockmen. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

Normal temperatures prevailed, 
trending rapidly downward through the 
month, and bringing heavy to killing 
frosts during the last week to many 
sections. Generous rains and _ local 
showers occurred at timely intervals, 
leaving most of the country in good 
condition for livestock interests. A 
gradual improvement was noted in live- 
stock, which are now largely in good 
shape for the winter. 


Menard 

The weather and feed situation is 
excellent (September 24); much im- 
proved over the past few years. 

Six cents has been the price named 
in contracts for both wether lambs and 
mixed lots of wethers and ewes, while 
614 cents has been the contract figure 
on fine-wooled ewe lambs. Yearling 
ewes (fine wools) have been selling at 
$6.50 per head. Many more ewe lambs 
are being kept for replacements than 
in 1935. 

F. T. Neel 
Strawn 

It was dry until September 14, but 
there have been ample rains since then. 
While conditions are generally poorer 
than they were last year or the year 
before that, the outlook for winter feed 
is better. 

No feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted. About the normal number of 
ewe lambs are being retained for flock 
purposes; more lambs remain to be 
shipped out (September 25) than at 
this time a year ago. Sales of fine- 
wooled ewes have been made recently 
at $8 to $10 per head. 

Earl T. Nolan 


ARIZONA 

Many warm days, and several cold 
nights, with frost in the higher areas, 
characterized the weather. Local show- 
ers were frequent, covering most of 
the state at different times. Most 
crops are maturing. Range in the south 
needs more rain, but forage elsewhere 
is good to excellent, and livestock are 
about the same, being poor in some 
southern and southeastern sections. 








